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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. T. N. TOLLER. 
(Continued from p. 511.) , 


Tuovex the following event did 
not take place for. several years 
after that which was noticed in our 
last. number, yet, as it is in some 
respects similar in its nature, and 
calculated to exhibit Mr. T.’s prin- 
ciples and conduct in the same 
light, it may not be improper to 
introduce it-here, It will fully 
justify what has already been said 


mare sterling good sense, 
noble generosity of spirit. 
The following letter will be read 
by few ns without exciting 
‘some ing sensations of admi- 
Tation; and, perhaps, those who 
feel none, ought to be advised to 
their capability to discern 

be and edmire what is excellent. 
"In the year 1813, some of his 
determined to attempt car- 
tying into effect a plan, which had 
Deen before suggested, viz. that a 
sum of money should be raised, 
al ted to Mr. Toller, both 
. asa mark of high respect, and to 
form the basis of a provision for 
his family. 
this purpose were in agitation, the 
following letter was sent to one 
‘whose heart was set on accomplish- 
ing the scheme, and who was en- 
deavouring fo carry it into execu- 
“My dear Sir,—It would be 


a 


‘idle in me to affect i ce of 
‘the business which princi- 
occasioned your present visit 
teri And th it may 





to ere dur- 


ness, yet I cannot, with an easy 
mind, suffer the intended meeting 
to take place on Monday, without 
offering a few observations on 
what may be called, in parliamen- 
tary language, ‘the previous ques- 
ti ? 


on. 

“ Considering the proposed mea- 
sure as originating with you, and 
some other friends, I can view it 
in no other light, than as‘a noble 
instanceof the most unquestionable, 
disintezested friendship and _affec- 
tion: and, let the result be what 
it may, I shall retain a deep and 
lasting sense of it as such. At the 
same time, I cannot-but feel a 
painful apprehension, lest what 
you mean for nothing but good, 
should be the incidental crane 
of great harm, by disturbing the 
harmony and Siac which ‘at pre- 
sent exist in my congregation. 

“ There are some amongst us, 
whose inclination would Prompt 
them to support any measure for 
the benefit of me or my family, 
but whose general. circumstances 
are, like my own, competent and 
comfortable—indeed, just sufficient 
to fill "Pp the annual expenditure, 
with a little, besides, to assist the 
poor and the needy, but who could 
not advance any thing like a round 
sum which would tell on an occa- 
sion like this. Some of these, I 
= on would be grieved to 
con te ing ; et more 
than a tide would be real in- 
convenience to them. There are 
Soe im superior circumstances, 

4 ma 
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and who are) by ;no means. back- 
ward to Sey ire ie abstract, 
but who, from education, econo- 
mieal - habits, and other causes, 
have riever been accustomed to do 
so on a large scale. These per- 
sons, from an apprehension of there 
being ‘no.strict and immediate ne- 
cessity-in the case, might be hurt, 
and, perhaps, disgusted, by the 
suggestion, ‘that a handsome sum 
was expected from them. Now, 
any instance of this kind would 
grate more on my mind than the 
fiendship of others would gratify 
“it. Nor'could I prevail on myself 
‘to accept a single shilling from a 
Feluctant hand, if I knew it, or 
even as the result ‘of solicitation 
and admonition. If-any thing 
like that which is in agitation goes 
‘forward; in-a way satisfactory to 
me, it must be on conditions which 
are hardly attainable, perhaps, in 
‘this case, or in any of a similar 
kind; viz. that every subscriber 
be, in the strictest sense, a volun- 
teer. For I can most traly say, 
that I had a thousand times rather 
matters should rest exactly as they 
are, than that the plan should ad- 
‘vance a single step at the risk of 
exciting sensations, or producing 
effects, similar to those allnded 
‘to above. If, therefore, from these 
‘ considerations, it shall appear to 
you and other friends, prudent 
‘to adjourn the further conside- 
‘Yation of the business to a fu- 
‘tute day, be assured that such a 
resolution will not give me the 
slightest. pain.” 
r. T. here very honourably 
‘mentions a circumstance which, in 


the opinion of some pi s, might 
sender the procesA saliscr tion 
unnecessary, and then pr si— 
, “ I have now told you all my 
heart, and shall leave the event 
tig Providence and your discre- 
‘tion ; only repeating that I shall 
“ever Cease to admire the princi- 


you and others have ~ 


E ooh filvory and that I shall re- 


‘Toller, Pastor of the [Novemper, 


tgin a lasting sense of obligation 
for the kindness of your intention, 
I am, with best wishes and prayers, 
your's, most affectionately, 

“Tuomas N."FoL.er.” 
“ Kettering, Oct. 2, 1813.” 

« P.S.—You are at full liberty 
to show this letter to whomsoever 
you think proper. Indeed, with 
this view I wrote it.” 

After some meetings had been 
held, a subscription having been 
made in such a way as could not 
but afford pleasure to all concerned, 
a check for the amount was en- 
closed in the following letter, 
which was delivered to Mr. Tol- 
ler by a considerable number of 
the subscribers : 

“ Nov. 1813. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir,—It is with 
peculiar pleasure we wait upon 
you, at the request of many of 
your warm and zealous friends, 
both in and out of your congrega- 
tion, (the latter of whom have pat- 
ticularly distinguished themselves,) 
to beg your acceptance of a free- 
will offering, not merely as a fes- 
timony of the respect, affection, 
and veneration, which are so ge- 
nerally entertained for your person 
and character ; but also of our gra- 
‘titade for your eminent and suc- 
cessful exertions in the sacred 
cause of religion. And give us 
leave to add, that the very frank 
and comprehensive letter you ad- 
dressed to us, through the medium 
of an absent friend, embracing all 
the circumstances of the congrega- 
tion, has given so great satisfac- 
tion, and has been read by num- 
bers: with so high a degree of sa- 
tisfaction and pleasure, that it 
seems almost unnecessary to say, 
that great harmony has prevailed 

among us in conducting this busi- 
ness. While we offer this testi- 


‘mony of our affection, permit ts 


to express our joy and gratitude, 
that it is not presénted in circumi- 

nces similar to those which re- 
cently separated a minister of the 
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blishment from: his affectionate 
people.. We have, for a long se- 
ries of years, enjoyed your minis- 
terial labours, and many proofs of 
your affection for us, though you 
have lucrative offers to induce you 
to leave your nt situation, 
That, your a ty life may be 
spared for many future years, your 
labours of love amongst. us be 
more abundantly blessed, and your 
last days be, in a personal, rela- 
tive, and ministerial capacity, your 
best days, is the prayer of your 
most affectionate friends, on whose 
behalf I subscribe myself, yours, 
truly and affectionately, 
“S. Watuis.” 
The sum subscribed was up- 
wards of £900. The persons men- 
tioned in the preceding letter as 
being out of the congregation, had 
formerly belonged to it, and had; 
most of them, been brought up 
under Mr.. T.’s ministry, Soon 
after he received the aboye, Mr, 
T. delivered the following address: 
“ My Christian friends,—I re- 
ceive, with grateful satisfaction, 
your generous present, as an ex- 
pression of your affection and at- 
tachment. It was what I neither 
desired nor sought after; nor did 
L.either directly or indirectly give 
rise to any plan for the accom- 


-plishment of the measure. At the 


same time, I hope I may be per- 
mitted to say, that, considering 


. the difficulties of the times, the in- 
‘grease of my family, and the re- 


ted opportunities which I have 
bad of improving my situation, in 
a pecuniary view, it cannot be re- 
presented, by any candid person, 
a8 a. superfluous measure on your 


or supposed to be unaccepta- . 


ble on. mine. I value your pre- 
sent, not merely as a general’ ex- 
Pression of regard, but as, in the 


est; aud. most eminent sense, a - 


¥oluutary one. And I value it, as 
such, infinitely more than if ten 
times the. sum had been wrung 


. from you by. the hard hand of au-. 


thority or even if it had been ex~ 


", $63 
torted by im ; soligitati 
snd. admonition, Both God and 
man love a cheerful giver, . ©. ..; 

« It. is impossible that J should 
be sufficiently. thankful to a gra- 
cious providence for that.uninter, 
rupted state of harmony:and peace 
which has subsisted, amongst, 
during, the, protracted, period 
nearly forty years’ residence and 
ministerial labours here. Though 
a whole generation has been swept 
away since I came-hither, yet the 
house of God is not, forsaken, nor, 
we trust, the gracious token of his 
presence withdrawn ; but, instead 
of the fathers which are gone, .ar, 
coming up the children which 
shall be counted to the Lord fora 
generation. At my time, of life, 
the shadows of the evening..must 
be supposed to be stretching out 5 
and t would betray an awful in- 
sensibility to the state. of thi 
with me, not to be aware shes the 
time of my departure cannot .be-ex, 
pected tobe far off. A considerable 
proportion of youmay be justly said 
te be contemporaries with me. We 
have risen to the maturity of life 
together, and shall probably enter 
eternity at intervals of time mot 
yery distant from each other... Nos 
thing, surely, then, can be -supr 
posed more materially to contrir 
bute to the satisfaction of the con- 
cluding scene before ys, thay the 
continuance of Christtan harmony 
and love during the remainder. of 
our, pilgrimage ;. the prospect. of 
Zion's. prosperity, when , we (are 
gone ; and the hope of meeting, one 
another before our Judge, a8..our 
mutual joy and crown of .rejgicr 
ing.” eR ar 


dress, and the ing lette 
will wonder why Mr. T.’s people 
were so warmly attached to,him,,, 
In 1812, Mr. T, was, chosen 
one of the secretaries of the North- 
amptonshire Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, This event, more than an 
other, of ‘his, life, tended to meet 
him extensively known. He 
4C2 
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been, averse to that. period, 
well known and highly esteemed 
in a large circle of dissenters, and 
by all classes of people in the 

ighbourhood of the town in 
which he resided ; but his speeches 
at the anniversaries of Bible Socie- 
ties contributed, more than any 
thing else, to bring him into public 
notice. One, in particular, which 
he delivered at the meeting which 
was held for the formation of a 
Bible Society at Northampton, in- 
terested and delighted all who 
heard him; and pleasingly sur- 

ised those who had not known 

im ‘before. His address to the 
Noble Chairman, the Duke of 
Grafton, was sey oe ly impres- 
sive. When pam Mir the 
honour which that illustrious per- 
sonage derived from filling the 
chair on that occasion, assisting, 
by his presence and counsels, in 
the benevolent work of dissemi- 
nating the volume of inspiration, 
and thus being, in an important 
sense, a fellow-worker with God, 


—with his temporal honours as a - 


British peer of the most exalted 
rank, and a hereditary counsellor 
of his sovereign;—such were the 
evident correctness of his~senti- 
ments, the perspicuity of his state- 
ments, the novelty (to many that 
were nore. of his address, and 
the respectful and dignified man- 
ner in which it was delivered, 
that all his audience seemed “ to 
hang on his lips ;’ and every one, 
and none more than the Duke 


himself, seemed to le absorbed in 
onder and pleasure. The Noble 
Chairman afterwards declared, that 
he came to the meeting, intending 
to the Society with a do- 
of £50., but that Mr. T.’s 
induced him to give £100. 


ing from this specimen, who 
ean estimate the extent of his in- 
strumentality in promoting the 
pooner = the Northampton- 
shire Society, or how much 
silver and gold he was the means 
of bringing into its.treasury ? Mr. 


T.’s activity in its cause, the hear- 
tiness and eloquence with which 
he pleaded in its behalf, were 
highly gratifying to all his friends, 
but jally to those of them 
with whom, at one time, he did 
not coineide in their 
views of the importance and use- 
fulness of Missionary Societies. In- 
deed, considering his piety, his 
sentiments ing the necessity 
and of divine influence, 
and the reason which every faith- 
ful minister has to expect its co- 
operation, his ideas ing these 
societies appeared rather singular. 
A judicious friend and constant 
hearer of his, to whom the writer 
is indebted for much valuable in- 
formation respecting him, says, 
The institution and the progress 
of the Bible Society, gave Mr. 
T. a new view of the manner in 
which it would probably please 
Almighty God to diffuse Chris- 
tianity over the earth. Before, he 
had felt so-much at a loss to con- 
ceive how ordinary means could 
be equal to the vast, but promised 
achievement of converting the 
heathen, that he was rather in- 
clined to adopt the ideas of those 
who suppose, that a second day of 
Pentecost would, in some future 
age, be witnessed ; and that, by a 
directly miraculous operation, the 
knowledge of tongues would be 
im to fit for the great and 
difficult work of evangelizing the 
earth. In consequence of these 
views, while he highly approved 
of the spirit of Missionaries, and 
admired their zeal, and devotion 
tothe best of ‘causes; he could net 
hel —_ ing of the success 
thelr efforts. Sut the establish- 
ment and of the Bible 
Society, connected with Missionary 
Societies, ially with the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures by the 
Baptist Mission, made him a wil- 
ling and delighted convert to ano- 
ther opinion; and he acknow- 
that, with the blessing of 
the Great Author of the Bible, (on 
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which blessing he unhesitatingl 
relied, and on which he taught 
others to rely,) the means em- 
ployed were equal to the fulfil- 
ment of the gracious promise, 
“that the whole earth should be 
filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord.” In no other part of reli- 

ious labour did he engage with 

jopes so sanguine, and with plea- 
sure so unmixed.” 

Many who cordially agree with 
Mr. Toller in attachment to the 
Bible Society, in admiration of its 
fundamental principle, and simple, 
(it may almost be said, perfect ) 
plan ; who allow that it possesses 
some excellencies which are, per- 
haps, incommunicable, can yet see 
no cause for the despair which he 
felt respecting the final success of 
missionary efforts, even if the Bi- 
ble Society had never been insti- 
tuted ; and they still think, that, 
important as the Bible Society 
doubtless is, it will be only an 
auxiliary (a very efficient one it is 
readily allowed) in the conversion 
of the world. Mr. T. was a firm 
believer in the influence of the 
Spirit, as necessary for the renova- 
tion of sinners, and as afforded for 
that purpose, in connexion with 
the ministry of the word. He had, 
doubtless, in the course of his la- 
bours, beheld sinners of almost 
every description, enlightened, con- 
vinced, and rendered truly reli- 
gious, by the instrumentality of 
preaching: and the power which 
expelled the love of the world from 
the ‘heart, and fitied it with the 
love of God, which broke vicious 


. habits, and subdued domineering 


passions, which changed the “ skin 
of the Ethiopian, the spots of the 
, and the ferocity of. the 
lion,” at Kettering, could do it in 
Africa or Asia. It is as difficult 
to banish spiritual idolatry from 
the heart of a professing Christian, 
as to induce Hindoos, or South 
Sea Islanders, to throw their idols 
of wood and stone “ to the moles 
and the bats.” And who may 


i 


more confidently expect divine as- 
sistance than those who are en- 
gaged in that work, concerning 
which the Saviour has said, “ Lo, 
T am with you always, even to the 
end of the world?” While this 
promise stands in the Bible, there 
can be no cause for de: 
in the work of missions. It has 
cheered and animated the Mis- 
sionaries of various societies ; and 
facts demonstrate both the power 
and faithfulneds of its Great Au- 
thor, and -confirm the views of 
those who think that preaching the 
Gospel is the t means which 
God will use for the moral reno- 
vation of the world. ~ It - still 
“ pleases God, by the foolishness 
of preaching,” to work faith, ‘and 
to save those who believe.” 
Arising in a great degree from 
constitutional disease, Mr. Toller, 
in the latter years of his life, was 
subject to v t di ion of 
ae Owing uty wits and 
partly also, perhaps, to other causes, 
some of which will be found in the 
best of men, while in this world of 
imperfection and sin, he was at 
times reduced to doubt of the truth 
of his religion. But happily these 
seasons were never of long con- 
tinuance. A recurrence to the 
great foundations of the Chris- 
tian’s confidence, was generally the 
means, through the divine blessing, 
of restoring to him humble, but 
satisfactory hope. The workings 
of his mind, on the occasions here 
alluded to, have been described by 
one well acquainted with him, as 
being of the following nature: 
“Do I value the: Gospel plan of 
salvation?” He could answer, as 


in the sight of God, Yes, I am sure 
Ido. “Am I earnestly desirous 
to more of the spirit -of 


Christ, more conformity to his will 
and image; and’ do I desire to 
commit, without reserve or hesita- 
tion, my everlasting concerns- into 
his hand, trusting only to his atone- 
ment and mediation for. eternal 
life?” Being able to answer these 
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questions in the. affirmative, the 


rich, promises of the Gospel came 
with delightful power to his soul, 
and were generally the means of 
restoring him to peace, if not joy, 
in‘believing. In several of the last 
years of his life, his seasons of 
mental depression increased in fre- 
quency and duration ; and, strange 
ag it may a to some, yet it is 
a fact, that the event which chiefly 
contributed to free him from them, 
was one which filled his people and 
his friends with dismay and appre- 
hension: it was a fit of apoplexy, 
with which he was seized on the 
morning of the 31st of October, 
1819. . Going into his study, he 
was suddenly deprived of all sen- 
sation, and, falling down, alarmed 
the family. Able medical assist- 
ance was at hand ; but without its 
aid, both his bodily strength, and 
mental powers gradually returned, 
and in two hours, he felt no other 
effects of the alarming event which 
had taken place, than some degree 
of lassitude, and a slight affection 
of, one side of the mouth, both of 
which speedily left him. This occur- 
rence proved that the fears which 
many of his friends had long felt, 
were only too well founded. They. 
had long suspected, that the seeds 
of apoplexy existed in his consti- 
tution; consequently the event 
which has just been noticed, ap- 
peared to them an unambiguous 
warning, a loud voice from God, 
them to prepare for the 
speedy dissolution of the con- 
nexion, which had so long and so 
happily. subsisted between them 
and their pastor. Its influence on 
the mind of Mr. T. himself was 
‘or many, yeare/ supposed, 
that he should be subject — 
apoplexy or to y- His fears 
and depression of spirit led him to 


fix on the latter ; and; under the 
influence of this apprehension, he 
has often said to his nearest friends : 
* 4-do, not, on the whole, fear to 
die ; nor I hope, do I fear to suffer, 








T.N. Toller, Gc; __ (Novemser, 
if: I. may but have the necessary 
support from God; but if T am 
doomed to bear, for a long period, . 
heavy affliction, rendering me a 
burden to myself, and, to all my 
friends, I do fear that faith and 
patience may fail, and that I may 
at last dishonour the cause I have 
preached, and the Master whom I 
serve and love.” _ From these, and 
some other expressions which Mr. 
Toller occasionally used, it appears, 
that like several other pious per- 
sons, he was more afraid of death 
than of its consequences; of the 
“ pains, and groans, and dying 
strife,” than of eternity. This cir- 
cumstance proves, that while “ as 
in water face answers to face, so 
does the heart of man to man,” in 
a general way; yet, as it regards 

“particular states of mind, the feel- 
ings of one Christian may be almost 
unaccountable to another. There 
are Christians, who, perhaps, never 
were the subjects of a single fear 
respecting the precursors or the 
concomitants of death. They can 
hardly conceive how it is possible, 
when the dread of rejection by the 
Almighty Judge of the universe 
is removed from the breast, when 
a good hope of immense, eternal 
happiness animates the soul, that 
any thing connected with the dis- 
solution of the mortal frame should 
cause. much uneasiness. They 
are disposed to say, with the poet, 
whatever might be the form in 
which the king of terrors should 
make his appearance— 

+ Q, if my. threatening sins were gone, 

And death had lost bis sting, 
I would invite the angel on, 
And chide his Jazy wing.” 
Doubtless, natural constitution; 
actual ex ce of pain, or al- 
imost total ignorance of it; acute- 
ness of feeling, some particular 
impressions which ‘have been 
made on the imagination, of some 
culiar exercises of mind respect- 
ing the ‘eternal state, and ‘other 
things of a similar nature, would 
account for the difference which 
has just been noticed. en? 
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~The fit of apoplexy removed, 
almost entirely, the fear of palsy 


from the mind of Mr. Toller. The 


conviction that the former disorder 
would probably: put an end to his 
life, and the hope, that when his 
work was finished, his Great Mas- 
ter would, without pain or linger- 
ing affliction, kindly dismiss him 
from the present scene, and call 
him to his eternal rest, had an im- 
mediate and éxhilarating effect on 
his mind. ‘After the period just 


i 
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now alluded to, he was frequently 
attacked in the same» way: and 
though he was affected but for a 
short timé by each return of his 
disorder, seldom more’ than five 
minutes, yet, it had a debilitating 
effect on his bodily frame. On his 
mind it had no other influence than 
to cherish the hope of immediate 
dissolution when his work was 
done. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ON THE LAWFULNESS AND 
PROPRIETY OF OATHS. 
(To the Editors. ) 

Tue query on the lawfulness and 
propriety of oaths, inserted in your 

agazine for July last, has recall- 
ed to my memory, the doubts [ 
latety entertained on that subject. 
It was, to me, of great importance 
that my convictions on the lawful- 
ness of oaths should be clear, and, 
as I obtained much ‘ mstruction, 
satisfaction, and comfort, from the 
investigation, in the hope that the 
Querist in your Magazine may find 
the same, I have committed to pa- 
per the conclusions at which, cher 
much deliberation, I arrived’on the 
matter in question ; together with 
my reasons for such ‘conclusions 
Yespectively. 
" T imagine that it is neither a 
“ direct” nor indirect “ violation” 
of the command of our Lord, nor, 
in the slightest degree, “ inconsis- 
tent with the character and profes- 
sion of a decided Christian,” on 
Certain occasions, by way of con- 
firmation, ‘“ to take-an oath ;” and 
that for. the following reasons : 
* J. I consider that such conduct 
is not contrary to our Saviour’s 
fommand in the Sermon on the 
“Mount: Matt. v. 34. 


_* ‘tst. Because, ina former part of 


the same discour'se, our says, 


- “ihink not that I am come to de- 


WADA AT 


stroy the law and the prophets ; I 
am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil: for verily I say unto you, un- 
til heaven and earth pass, one jot, 
or one tittle, shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
Now we know that, under the law, 


there were many oaths commanded 


by God ; the refusal to take which, 
upon adjuration, was considered 
highly culpable; indeed, it was 
accounted perjury, according to 
Michaelis, who gives the following 
authorities: Lev. v. 1. “ And if a 
soul sin, and hear the voice of 
swearing, (or adjuration,as Hebrew 
scholars construe it,) and isa wit- 
ness, whether he hath seen ‘or 
known of it; if he do not utter it, 
then he shall bear his iniquity.;” 
and also Prov. xxix, 24: ‘where 
the person, refusing to give his 
testimony on oath, is considered as 
‘partner with a thief. ‘ Whoso is 
partner witha thief hateth his own 
soul ; he heareth cursing (or ad- 
juration) and bewrayeth it not.” 
And that, I suppose, for this rea- 
son, that (as will be shown here- 
after,) as the taking an oath by 
God's name, on proper occasions, 
was an act of. worship to'him, so 
the refusal to: take ‘such an oath, 
and the dishonouring his name, by 
‘uttering it in connexion with an 
untrath, were considered equally 
‘sinful in the sight of God, * and, 
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reg debe gucgeige’ hoes 
to expi an ing. 
We know also, that God pd 
manded certain oaths by the 
prophets: Isaiah says, chap. xix. 
18. nae tas, Gay shall five ci- 
ties in the of speak 
the age of a hee re, eo 
to the Lord of hosts.” Also, in 
the 65th chap. 16th verse, “ Then 
he who blesseth himself in the 
earth shall bless himself in the 
God of truth, and he that sweareth 
in the earth shall swear by the God 
of truth:” and in the 45th chap. 
and 23d verse, “ Unto me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear.” Jerem. chap. iv. ver, 1,2, 
«© Thou shalt swear, the Lord liveth 
in truth, in judgment, and in 
righteousness.” Now I conceive 
that a prohibition of all oaths 
would have been iri contradiction 
to these Scriptures. That our Lord, 
therefore, should, in the same dis- 
course, first declare that his pur- 
pose was to fulfil the law and the 
prophets, and then direct a viola- 
tion of them, and_so gross a viola- 
tion, is utterly abhorrent from the 
consistency of his divine character. 
2dly. Because, two or three years 

after the delivery of this sermon, our 
viour, on his examination before 
the High Priest, himself took an 
oath in due form. The Jewish 
form of administration of oaths, 
appears, as far as I am able to dis- 
cover, so well described in Art. 
302 of Smith’s Translation of Mi- 
quae Commentaries, or I take 
e liberty of sy e pas- 
sage:—‘ In general, the person 
to be sworn did not pronounce the 
formula of the oath, either when it 
was a judicial one, or taken on any 
other solemn occasion. He only 
heard it pronounced ; but, as, 
when it was finished, he, in all 
cases, ratified it, by utte ing the 
words Amen, Amen ; thus subject- 
ing himself to the curse it con- 
tained ; so what he then answered 
was on oath ; and his silence, with 


regard to any thing that he knew, of 


. living 
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or was questioned about, was deem- 
ed perjury. This, we plainly see 
from the two , Lev. v. 2. 
and Prov. xxix. 24. (illustrated un- 
der Articles 256, 257,) and, in 
like manner, from the circumstan- 
tial description of the oath of pur- 
gation, ( ustrated under Art. 263, 
where we find the priest ord 
to pronounce the oath and the 
curse; and the woman, when he 
had done, only to answer, Amen, 
Amen. In 1st Kings also, the per- 
son imposing the oath pronounces 
the curse of violation against his 
adversary ; for the w of this 
passage literally mean, ‘4fany man 
hath wronged his neighbour, and his 
neighbour ounce the curse against 
him to adjure him; and the aath 
come before thine altar in this house ; 
then, &e. Sc.’ Nay, the very verb 
Y3ws3, (Nischba,) used to ex- 
press swearing, is in the passive , 
voice, and properly signifies to be 
sworn, or adjured, from JPYAWi1, 
(Hischbia, ) adjuravit. And hence 
we see, that Christ himself, at his 
trial, took an oath, in the strictest 
sense, when, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the High Priest, (Matt. 
Xxvi. on Pe I adjure thee by the 
, say whether thou art 
the Christ ;’ he replied that he 
was so: and, therefore, we can 
hardly suppose, that, in the sermon 
on the mount, he meant to prohibit 
all manner of oaths whatever.” But 
it may be argued, in opposition to 
this, that our Saviour, in his exa- 
mination before the High Priest, 
did not answer as above, but mere- 
ly said, Xd elrac, or, as our trans- 
lation has it, ‘ thou hast said it.” 
But thesty Mark expressly says, the 
answer of Jesus was, “I am;” and 
Luke, “ Ye say that I am.” Now 
Mark, it is universally allowed by 
those who have looked into the 
subject, wrote his history under 
the inspection of Peter, who was 
present at the examination, and 
Mark could hardly have been 
wrong, when his instructor was, 
the disciples, the best ac- 
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p gest with the circumstances of 
he case. Indeed, the expression 
in Luke, “ Yyeic Aéyere ore Eye 


- eu,” according to the most emi- 


nent Greek scholars,* (and cer- 
tainly the general meaning of dre 
favours the opinion,) ought rather 
to be construed, “ You say true, 
for ITam;” a construction which 
is evidently corroborated by tl 
following verse: “ And they said, 
what need we any further witness, 
for we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouth.” Then again it may 
be alleged, that, Christ answering 
in one instance, “ Thou hast said 
it,” (od eizac,) and in the other, 
« Ye say,” &c. (imeic Néyers) was 
giving a reply to different ques- 
tions, and that as the affirmations 
seem strong in Mark and Luke, 
where no mention is made of the 
High Priest’s adjuration, and more 
evasive in Matthew, where it is 
said, our Lord was expressly ad- 
jared,t that he meant altogether 
to avoid the oath. But we shall 
find, in the 25th vérse of the same 
chapter, that where Judas asked 
our Lord whether it was he who 
should betray him, he gave the 
very same answer, and upon that 
answer all the disciples seem to 
have understood who was the trai- 
tor; for, though they had béen 
asking before, who it should be, 
yet, after that, they asked no 
questions. Accordingly, Tillot- 
son, Michaelis, and Macknight, 
views it as an affirmation in use 
among the Jews, and with Rosen- 
muller (Schol. in N. T. in loc.) 
consider it as having the same 
ing as the Latin “ Recte 
dixisti.” But if it were not an 
affirmation, I think Matthew’s ac- 
count would be inconsistent, for 
he says, almost inamediately after, 
(what I consider applicable to the 
former, rathér than the latter part 
* See Bowyer’s Conjectures, in loc. 
+ We may account for this difference, 
by observing that Matthew’s Gospel 
Spe titen for the use of the convert- 
i Jews; and the others, but Luke's, 
in particular, for the Gentiles. 
Cona: Maa. ‘No. 47. 
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of our Lord’s answer,) “ the High 
Priest rent his clothes, saying, 
‘ He hath spoken blasphemy, what 
further need have we of witnesses? 
Behold now ye have heard his 
blasphemy.’” Besides, ifourblessed 
Lord wished to evade the oath, 
how is it, that, having been silent 
for some time, his first positive an- 
swer was made on the High Priest’s 
adjuration? No other reason ap- 
pears but this, that not to have 
answered would have been equi- 
valent to perjury. Dr. Macknight 
has rendered tlis so clear, that I 
can, with confidence, refer the in- 
quisitive reader to his Comment 
on Luke xxii. 66, and Matt. xxvi. 
62. sect. 135. For brevity’s sake, 
I quote only a part: “ The High 
Priest, therefore, to cut the trial 
short, and ensnare Jesus, obliged 
him, upon oath, to tell whether or 
no he was the Christ. Matt. xxvi. 
63. And the High Priest answered 
and said unto him, I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ the Son 
of God, (Mark, art thou the Christ 
the Son of the Blessed?) The craft 
of the question lay in this, that if 
Jesus answered in the affirmative, 
they were ready to condemn him 
as a blasphemer ; but if in the ne 
gative, they proposed to punish 
him as an impostor, who, by ac- 
cepting the honours and titles of 
the Messiah from the people, had 
deceived them. Mark xxiv. 62. 
And Jesus said, Iam. Being put 
upon oath, or, according to Jewish 
custom, adjured by the magistrate, 
he could no longer decline an- 
swering.” See Lev. chap. v. ver. 
1. I have been the longer on 
this point, because I think it is 
evident, that our Saviour took an 
oath after he preached the sermon 
in whieh the alleged prohibition is- 
contained, and if. this has been 
proved, a very material argument . 
in favour of my proposition is 
thence to be derived. | a 
Srdly; I conclude, that Christ 
did not intend to prohtbit all oaths, 
4D 





570 
because the construction of the sen- 
tence in 5th Matt. verse 34, and 
certain singular doctrines, taught 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, on the 
subject of oaths, render it evident 
that his command was of a different 
nature, and directed against oaths 
of a particular description. D. 
Parreus, Calvin, Heinsius, Mark- 
land, Moldenhauer, and Profes- 
sor Schulz, direct that no stop 
should- be made at dAwe, “it not 
being.a precept against swearing 
at all, but against swearing by 
heaven and earth; for the law 
directs, Deut. vi. 13, “Thou shalt 
swear by his name,” thus render- 
ing it, “‘ Swear not at all, by heaven 
nor ‘by earth, &c.” Schmidius 
says owe, non tam ad verbum 
épooa refertur, m ad modos 
hosce jurandi prohibitos”—that it 
does not refer so much to the 
word swear, as to the forms of 
swearing prohibited in the follow- 
ing verses—forms which were 
affected by the Scribes and Pha- 
risées, in order to evade the ope- 
ration of the third commandment ; 
for they, considering that no pu- 
nishment would be incurred, if 
any other name than that of Je- 
hovah were made use of, as a 
seeming confirmation of any asser- 
tion whieh was untrue, or any 
promise which they did not intend 
toperform, favoured, and, I believe, 
introduced the forms of oaths, by 
heaven, earth, Jerusalem, and the 
. head, Other forms also they had 
of swearing by the temple and the 
altar, teaching that oaths by these 
were not binding, because the 
stones and materials of which they 
were raised, were not in themselves 
holy. Express testimony of such 
use, of the two latter oaths, we 
find in the 23d chapter of Mat- 
thew, rarer Lord, with a most 
unanswerable argument, exposes, 
and, stem wal cuts up by the root, 
all their duplicity. ‘‘ Woe unto you, 


ye blind guides, which say, who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, 
it is nothing ; but whosoever shall 
swear by 


e gold of the temple, 
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he isa debtor, (or is bound dgéiAx.). 
Ye fools, and blind, for whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple 
which sanctifieth the gold? - and 
whosoever shall swear by the altar, 
it is nothing; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon 
it, he is guilty, (or bound dpéAe). 
Yg fools, and blind, for whether is 
greater, the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? whoso 
therefore shall swear by the_altar, 
sweareth by it, and by all things 
thereon ; and whoso shall swear 
by the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by him that dwelleth therein. 
And he that shall swear by hea- 
ven, sweareth by the throne of 
God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon.” But who that dealt 
with the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have imagined, that when 
they swore by heaven, or by the 
temple, or by Jerusalem, ‘the 
Holy City,’ it was but to make 
smooth way for such unholy de- 
ceptions ; yet we know that this 
was the case; their infamy ex- 
tended far and wide, insomuch, 
that Martial says of one, (Book 
II. Epig. 95.) 

“ Ecce negas, jurasque mili_ per templa 

Tonantis ; 
Non Credo; Jura verpe per Anchialum, 


“ Lo! thou deniest it, and swear- 
est by the temple of the thun- 
derer: I do not believe you. 
Swear then, O Jew, by Anchialus:” 
(which Macknight explains ‘f} })X 
mop * an chi alon. i. e. the Most 
High does not live; the most 
solemn oath of denial that a Jew 
could possibly take; being the 
oath of the great God himself, 
who, in Scripture, is introduced 
swearing by his own life or exist- 
ence: as I live, saith the Lord.” 
Jarchi, on Joel, observes, “ that 
the Jews, when they meant what 
they swore, would say, ‘ as the 
Lord liveth ;’ when they had a la- 
tent meaning, would swear by 
heaven. It was against these, and 
other hypocritical doctrines and 
practices of the Scribes and Pha-, 
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risees, that our Lord uttered those 
memorable words, Matt. v. 19, 20, 
and xxiii. 15. Now considering 
these practices, and remembering 


that the law, in certain cases, en- 
forced oaths, under pain of the 
imputation of perjury, and of 
making a sin-offering for the re- 
fusal, and that our Saviour on his 
trial actually answered to an adju- 
ration by the living God; who 
can doubt what was the meaning 
of his command? I confess I 
could form no other idea than that 
it meant as follows: ‘ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said to the 
ancients (as it was Deut. xxiii. 21. 
‘Numbers xxx. 2. Eccles. v. 4. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 11.) Thow shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths; but 
since ye have thought to evade the 
law, by swearing by heaven, and 
‘earth, and Jerusalem, and other 
created things, I say unto you, 
swear not at all by these creatures ; 
swear not by heaven, for then 
you would be bound, seeing that 
it is the throne of God; and swear- 
ing by his throne, if the oath have 
any meaning, relates to him who 
sitteth thereon ; and for the same 
reason swear not, I say, by. earth, 
for it is his footstool ; neither shalt 
thou swear even towards Jerusa- 
lem’—zic ‘IepoodAvpa. 

II. I think that it is not incon- 
sistent with the character and 
profession of a decided Christian, 
on.some occasions, to take an oath. 

Ist. Because it is worshipping 
God: as Deut. vi. 18. “ Thou 
shalt swear by his name.” It is 
acknowledging his omnipresence 
and omniscience, by appealing to 
him as witness ; and his omnipo- 
tence, by appealing to him as aven- 
ger: for such is the meaning and 
‘effect of every oath, according to 
the third commandment. This 
view of the subject is admirably 
ilustrated by Calvin, who says: 
“That such taking to witness, 
‘when it is rightly done, is a kind 
of worshipping of God, is shewed 
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in divers places of the Scripture. 
As when Isaiah prophesieth of the 
calling of the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians into fellowship of the cove- 
nant with Israel: ‘ They shall 
speak (saith he) in the tongue of 
Canaan, and shall swear in the 


name of the Lord:’ that is to say, 


in swearing by the name of the 
Lord they shall yield a confession 
of his religion. Again, when: he 
speaketh of the. enlargement of 
his kingdom, he saith, ‘ whosoever 
shall bless himself, shall bless him- 
self in the God of the faithful, and 
he that shall swear in the land, 
shall swear in the true God.’ Je- 
remiah saith, ‘ if they shall teach 


.the people to swear in my name, 


as they have taught them to swear 
by Baal, they shall be builded up 
in the midst of my house.’ And 
for good cause it is said, that, 
when we call upon the name of 
the Lord to witness, we do witness . 
our feligion toward him. . For 
so we confess that he is the eter- 
nal and unchangeable truth, whom 
we.call upon, not only as a most 
substantial witness of truth above 
all other, but also as the only de- 
fence thereof, which is able to 
bring forth hidden things. into 
light, and then as the knower of 
hearts. For where testimonies of 
men do fail, there we flee to God 
for witness, specially where any 
thing is to be proved that lieth 
secret in conscience.” 
adly. Because # is a part of the 
Moral Law. Although the cere- 
monial law was abolished, when 
the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain, at Christ's death, yet the 
moral law remains as the standard 
and rule of a believer's conduet, 
until heaven and earth shall pass 
away. I think there is no occasion 
for me to prove that. the deca- 


logue is moral, and it would be 


surprising that the other com- 

mandments should be moral; and 

the third not so. This command- 

ment, then, appears. to-admit the 

propriety and lawfulness of appeal- 
4D2 
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ing to the name of Jehovah though 
nly in attestation of truth. 
Sdly. Because God has con- 
-descended, after the custom of men, 
‘to ratify his covenants and pro- 
mises with and to his people by 
oath. Heb. vi. 13—18. “ For when 
God made promise to Abraham, 
because he: could swear by no 
greater, he swore by himself,” &c. 
&c.- The ceremonies attending this 
oath, we shall find in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis. This was a 
most solemn ceremony, and one 
which obtained among most civi- 
lized ‘nations, and is in use, I be- 
lieve, among the Moors at the pre- 
sent day. But there were other 
ceremonies connected with taking 
oaths, one of which Jehovah con- 
descended to mention with appro- 
bation ; such as putting the hand 
under the thigh, as in the instance 
of Abraham’s servant. Gen. xxiv. 
2, 3,9. The lifting up the right 
hand, in general use among the na- 
tions, according to Virgil, book xii. 
195. 
« ————Sequitor sic deinde Latinus, 
Suspiciens coelum, tenditque ad Sidera des- 
tram: 
Hec eadem, Enea, terram, mare, sidera 
jaro.” 
The same form is mentioned, 
Gen. xiv. 22, where Abraham says, 
'“ T have lift up my hand unto the 
Lord, the most high God, the pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth,” &c. 
God himself says, Deut. xxxii. 40, 
41, “ For I lift my hand to hea- 
ven, and say I live for ever. If I 
whet my glittering sword,” &c. 
Isaiah. lxii. 8. “ Fhe Lord hath 
sworn by his right hand, and by the 
arm of his strength.” Isa. xliv. 23. 
“ I have sworn by myself, the word 
is gone’ out of my mouth in righ- 
teousness, and shall not return unto 
"me ; every knee shall bow,. every 
shall swear.” Other in- 
stances may be found in Gen. xxii. 
16. Psalm Ixxxix. $5. Psalm cx. 4. 
Amos viii. 7. Jer. xliv. 26. Jer. li. 
14. Amos iv. 2. Rom. xiv. 11. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. Numb. xi. 21. 
‘Now shall mortal man be more just 
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than God, and. shall man, whose 
only glory was from being created 
in the image of his Maker, and 
who having, by sin, defiled and 
lost that image, is indebted to so- 
vereign grace for the least portion 
of it, shall he think that any thi 
God has condescended to do 
Srom the evil one? Matt. v. 37. 
4thly. Because it is recorded in 
both Testaments as the practice of 
the servants of God. 1 will men- 
tion a few instances. The first is 
in Gen. xxi. 22, 23. “ And Abi- 
melech and Phichol, the chief cap- 
tain of his host, spake unto Abra- 
ham, saying, ‘ God is with thee in 
all that thou doest: now, there- 
fore, swear unto me here by God 
that thou wilt not deal falsely with 
me,’” &c.—*“ And Abraham said, 
I will swear.” There was also the 
instance above mentioned, of Abra- 
ham’s servant, and that of Isaac 
and Abimelech, of whom it is said, 
Gen. xxvi. 31, “ And they rose up 
betimes in the morning, and sware 
one to another.” The Apostle 
Paul frequently adopts this method 
of confirming his divine messages 
and mission. See Rom. i. 9. “ For 
God is my witness, whom I serve 
with my spirit in the Gospel,” .&c. 
2 Cor. i. 23. “ Moreover I call 
God for a record upon my soul, 
that to spare you I came not-as yel 
to Corinth.” 2 Cor. xi, 31. “ The 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is blessed for evermore, 
knoweth that I lie not.” Phil. i. 8. 
For “ God is my record,” &¢. 1 Thess. 
ii. 5. “ For neither at any time used 
we flattering words, as ye know, nor 
a cloke of covetousness, God is wit- 
ness.” 2 Cor, xii. 19. “ We speak 
before God in Christ,” &e. Gal. i. 
20. “ Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold before God I lie 
not.” 

Now, if it has been shown, that 
Christ came not to destroy the law 
and the hets who com 
oaths ; that he himself took‘an oath 
after the delivery of the sermon on 
the mount ; that his discourse 
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-was directed against certain eva- 
sions of the law by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, I think it is manifest 
that he could not intend to forbid 


all oaths ; and if it is made clear 
-that oaths, under certain circum- 
stances, are part of the worship of 


God; that they are a part of the 
moral law, which is the rule of a 
believer’s practice ; thet Jehovah 
himself has condescended to con- 
firm his promises by them, and 
that they have been taken by 
Christians under the Gospel in 


-every age, it will then follow that 


they are not inconsistent with the 
character and profession of a de- 
cided Christian. Thus much, how- 


-ever, I may say, that I know not 


any scriptural authority for any 
Christian to adopt the form in com- 
mon use, of kissing the book: if it 
mean nothing, it is of no use, and 
we believe it improper to mix an 
idle ceremony with so solemn an 
actof worship. If it be pretended 
that it is a sign of love to God, I 
-think it as idolatrous as the use of 
images, and a direct breach of the 
third commandment.* 

The Querist will probably find 
that I might have said much more. 


-I might, indeed, have asked, if 


Christ forbad all swearing, why he 
did not say as much in Matt. xxiii. 
, while condemning certain oaths? 
“why he did not reprove the High 
Priest for adjuring him? for if it be 


asin to swear, it is certainly a sin to 
compel another to swear. Why the 


author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews did not, instead of affirming 


‘that an oath, for confirmation-sake, 


‘was, to men, an end of all strife, 
say rather, that it has been so, but 
that the practice had been declared 
-improper by our Saviour?. I have 
said nothing of an oath’s being the 
fitmest bond of men’s faith, or of 
‘the political necessity for oaths, 
‘because I wanted to say nothing 
‘but what was in the Scriptures, 
nd because, in a moral question, I 


I I have been informed, that the 
vpn m wh tote not positively require 
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abhor all San 9 ng of expe- 
diency. I have laid no stress upon 
the practice of the early Christians, 

who, according to the authority of 
Pliny, bound themselves by oath not 
to do any wickedness ; that they 
would not commit theft, robbery, 
adultery, &c. But if the Querist 
wants further information, I ean 
recommend him to. the works 
whence I derived most of the au- 
thorities, not particularly referred 
to. Poole’s Annotations on Matt. 
v. $4, et seq., and the learned John 
Tombes’s Sephersheba, 4to.. 1662. 
In these, and the works respectively 
above-mentioned, I found my au- 
thorities, and for the arguments 
am myself responsible. -But lest 
by any means I should mislead 
myself, and ~<\. I earnestly in- 
treat that the Querist, and any who 
may read this paper, will examine 
the matter for themselves, Now I 
commend these thoughts to God, 
hoping, that as far as they are con- 
sistent with divine truth, he will 
grant them his blessing, and make 
them useful to the satisfaction and 
comfort of any who may be in 
doubt. The advice of Augustine, 
Ep. 89, qu. 5, will not improperly 
close these remarks:—‘ Beware of 
swearing as much as thou canst, 
for it is better the truth be not 
sworn, sith by custom of swearing 
often men fall into perjury, and 
always come near it. But they,so 
far as I have heard, some of them 
are altogether ignorant what it is 
to swear. For they think they do 


-not swear, when they have in their 


mouth, ‘ God knows—and God 
is witness —-and I call .God for 
witness upon. my. soul,’ because’ it 
is not said ‘by God,’ ‘and. because 
such things are found in the Apos- 
tle Paul.—But: not, therefore, be-_ 
cause, in his letters, the Apostle, a 
man most firm in truth, sware, 
swearing ought to be to us a sport. 
For it is much more safe, as I said, 
as much as pertains to us, that’ we 
never swear; that in our mouths 
there be ‘ it is, it is, ‘ not, not,’ as 
the Lord admonisheth, not because 
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it is a sin to swear truth, but be- 

cause it is a most grievous sin to 

swear falsely, unto which he sooner 

falls who is accustomed to swear.” 
Iam, &c. 

Liser. 





ON THE ADVANTAGES OF 
INDEPENDENCY. 
in your Magazine for August last, 
the most common objection to the 
congregational method of church 
government was stated, and ac- 
companied with some remarks, 
which may, perhaps, serve both 


as a sufficient reply to our adver- . 


saries, and as a ical admoni- 
tion to the m rs of our own 
denomination. Since the objections 
to Independency, and the reply to 
them, have found their way into the 
pages of the Congregational Maga- 
zine, it may be. presumed, that a 
place will not be denied to a state- 
ment vf its superior advantages, 
which, it is conceived, are such as 
follow ; but your readers, of course, 
will judge for themselves. 

1. Upon the congregational plan, 
church government can be adminis- 
tered in a manner consistent with 
the language and principles of 
Scripture, which, we conceive, 
cannot be said, with truth, of any 
other method. The main parts 
and principles of the discipline of 
Christian societies, are stated by 
our Lord in the 18th chapter of 
Matthew. Two Christian brethren 
are, if possible, amicably to adjust 
their differences between them- 
selves ; if this cannot be accom- 
plished, two or three more must 
be called in to decide the matter ; 
should this step be unsuccessful, 
the direction then is—* Tell it to 
the church”—that is, to the “ two 
or three gathered in the 
name of Christ ; and, if the obsti- 
nate party refuse to hear the 
church, he must no longer be con- 

sidered as one of its members: 
«« Let him be to thee as a heathen 
man and asa publican.” This is 
the sum of that method of govern- 
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ment which was appointed for his 
church by the’ divine Lawgiver, 
and what can be more simple and 
beautiful? It includes whatever is 
profitable, and avoids every thing 
which might be dangerous. Edi- 
fication is promoted by it; de- 
cency and order are preserved; 
and yet even the offending party 
sustains no injury, but the loss of 
Christian fellowship, which, in 
fact, he has himself renounced by 
his obstinate contumacy. But to 
what other principles, than those 
of Independency, is all this recon- 
cileable ? Dr. Campbell very justly 
observes, that our Lord’s direction 
—* Tell it to the church,” could 
never be intended to make a na- 
tional affair of a difference between 
two private Christians, as such ‘a 
trifle is liable to be made upon 
Presbyterian principles. That can- 
did divine, it will be allowed, did 
not want sagacity ; yet, though it 
would have materially served his 
own religious community, he could 
not perceive, in our Lord's direc- 
tion to his church, the least trace 
of the several Courts of Kirk Ses- 
sion, Presbytery, Synod, and Ge- 
neral Assembly, which grow upon 
each other, in extent of jurisdic- 
tion, until, finally, all the power 
and influence, secular and spiritual, 
of a whole kingdom, is embodied, 
and employed as a court to admi- 
nister ecclesiastical affairs. And if 
Dr. C. could discern no similarity 
between Presbyterian churches, 
and those described by our Lord 
and his‘Apostles, how little would 
he have recognized the latter, in 
the papal or episcopal churches of 
the present times! To attempt to 
show that the ecclesiastical courts, 
by which these communities prin- 
cipally administer their discipline, 
are not conformable to the words 
of Christ, would be to trifle most 
inexcusably. The canons and 
other laws, which it is the pro- 
vince of these courts to dispense 
—the proctors, apparitors, 

different officers by which these 
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laws are admin{stered—and the 
penances, excommunications, and 


_ outlawries, by which they are en- 


forced,——are all equally foreign, 
both to the letter and spirit of the 
1. The very constitution 
of these churches presents insu- 
perable obstacles to the adminis- 
tration of church government ac- 
cording to the directions of Christ. 
Independents, however, have none 
but themselves to blame, if they 
do not practise a scriptural disci- 
pline, since every individual church 
possesses the entire control of its 
own concerns, and is at perfect liber- 
ty to proceed according to thedivine 
law, in all its affairs whatsoever. 
2. Another advantage of con- 
gregational discipline, is, that it is 
the system most favourable to the 
preservation of Gospel truth in its 
purity. It is commonly objected 
tous, that, if every person be left 
to decide what is truth for himself, 
there will be no limits to the di- 
versities of opinion among mep. 
Objections are sometimes best arie 
swered by facts; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that, though the 
Independents claim the greatest 


coreg liberty, in this respect, yet 
istory does not, perhaps, supply 
another instance of a people who 


have maintained, for an equal 


length of time, so close a uni- 
formity of doctrine. We hold, 
without any material difference, 

same sentiments which the 
founders of Independency in our 
own country held, and which are 


_Universally maintained, without 


acknowledging any tie to bind us 
to them but the Holy Scriptures, 
whilst several denominations of 
ing Christians might be 
mentioned, who have invented all 
kinds of checks and securities to 
Prevent diversity of opinion, and 
yet almost every theological tenet 
under the sun, is main- 

ined by one or another among 
them... God appears to have ho- 
noured our principles, in ‘this re- 


. Spect, because they honour him, 
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by leaving the preservation of his 
truth to his own gracious blessing, 
and ‘his providence. The 
“‘ bread” of life is “ cast upon the 
waters,” and it is “ seen after 
many days.”—It may be added, 
that, in subordination to the pro- 
vidence and blessing of God, no- 
thing is a more considerable means 
of preserving, in the church, the 
purity of divine truth, than the 
experience of its power and in- 
fluence by plain Christians. Such 
persons may not be very conver- 
sant with accurate definitions of 
doctrines and principles; they 
may even prefer to have “ the. 
bread of life” set before them with 
less attention to form and exact- 


ness ; but they cannot feed at all 


where the substance of scriptural 
truth is not to be found ;_ and; per- 
haps, it is a well-founded opinion, 
that the power which Indepen- 
dency gives to this invaluable class 
of persons, in the choice of their 
ministers, and in other important 
matters, is a most effectual means 
of preserving Gospel truth in our 
churches, and in the world.* 

3. It is a further advantage of 





* It may possibly be objected to the 
above reasoning, that the Unitarians 
are ray cere as each tion 
among them is sole master of its own 
concerns; and yet, according to our 
views, they have swerved, as far as pos- 
sible, from the truth of the Gospel. 
But, were we obliged to admit that 
they are Independents, it might still be 
said, in reply, that there is a great dif- 
ference between the truth, 
and restoring it. The truth, we think, ° 
was lost in that denomination, before 
Presbyterianism had been di » Or 
had silently taken its departure from 
among them. But the fact is, they are 
not Independents. er 
rity of the lappeniente is, that thei 
churches are formed of such persons as, 
itis h , are “sanctified in Christ Je- 
sus,” and “ called to be saints ;” ‘and itis 
to theinstrumentality of this part oftheir 
system, that. the ion of the 
truth among them is here attributed. 
It is well known, however, that the 
Unitarians do not adopt this important 


branch of Ind but even treat 
it with scorn psp verst hy 
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Independency, that it represses 
the domineering power of the 
priesthood. Without being philo- 
sophers enough to point out the 
causes of things, we may know, 
from history and from facts, what 
have been the consequences, where 
teo much power and influence 
have been given to the clergy of 
any church. Sooner or later the 
invariable results have been, in- 
difference to character, indulgence 
and love of ease, worldly-minded- 
ness; pride and pomp, and .impa- 
tience of opposition, leading, in 
their effects to persecution, inqui- 
sitions, tortures, and death. It is 
surely not a small advantage gain- 
ed, when all these evils are prevent- 
ed. Now, Independency obliges 
a minister to depend entirely, 
fer his credit and influence, upon 
his character, his attainments, and 
his usefulness. These may; in- 
deed, appear, to a worldly mind, a 
very ‘slender defence against the 
foes and confederacies with which 
the Christian pastoris often threat- 
ened, But let him have them on 
his side, and, with the blessing of 
God, which is‘always sure to at- 
tend them, his lot and portion in 
this life, shall be as favourable as 
any thing which the Christian 
pilgrim has Scripture ground to 
expect “ in this present evil 
world.”—But then the dignity of 
the ministry ! Care must surely be 
used to maintain and preserve. it. 
Far be it-irom us to count the dig- 
nity of the Christian ministry a 
light matter ; but let it be rightly 
understood. Is there any other 
dignity properly belonging to the 
minister of the Gospel, than that 
which will certainly attend sound- 
ness of faith, integrity, humility, 
holiness, prudence, and diffusive 

ess? We know and acknow- 
edge no other. Would you see 
true dignity? behold the blessed 
Jesus washing the feet of his dis- 
ciples! Would you attain to it? 
hear then. his direction, ‘He. that 
is greatest among you, let him be 


. laxity leads to another evil, not less 





the servant of all.” Where a per-' 
son abounds in these “ fruits of. 
righteousness” (as all Christian mi- 
nisters ought to do), he does not 
fail to insure respect; his very 
name is precious in the churches 
of Christ ; and, in the world, it is 
not mentioned to be despised. Nor 
is there any backwardness to ho- 
nour his memory when taken out 
of the world; the evil in this re- 
spect (if there be an evil among 
us) lies in the other direction. 

4. It may be mentioned, too, as 
an advantage of Independency, 
that it is the method of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline which is most fa- 
vourable to liberty of conscience. 
All other systems form an accu- 
mulation of power, in some quar- 
ter, which has a tendency to over- 
whelm the individual who may 
assert his natural right to think 
for himself. It is true, this power 
is restrained and relaxed in most 
establishments, by a variety of po- 
litieal and worldly considerations ; 
otherwise, nothing lke religious 
liberty could be enjoyed in such 
communities, if all the laws, stb- 
scriptions, and penalties, were en- 
forced, which they have enacted 
and provided. Such a laxity as 
this prevails, at present, in the 
church of England. Almost any 
system of doctrine may be em- 
braced, without molestation, by 
the clergy of the establishment, 
except that which is most unques- 
tionably the doctrine of its articles 
and formularies. But this very 


serious and pernicious than that 
which it avoids. Under its sanc- 
tion, the same articles of religion, 
in which Christian doctrines are 
definec in the most express terms, 
are subscribed (they say, ex ant- 
mo) by persons of every shade of 
theological opinion and belief. We 
think Independency avoids this 
awful dilemma, of tyranny on 
one hand, or prevarication on the 
other. bi 
Let us then prize our Cliristian 
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liberty, not. “ using it as a cloak 
of maliciousness, but as the ser- 
vants of God.” While we count 
it an inestimable privilege to call 
no- man master in religious con- 
cerns, let us never forget that 
*©one is our Master, which is 
Christ.” Let us remember, that 
by every deviation from his law of 
love, humility, and holiness, we 
renounce or rebel against the au- 
thority of him, who is King in 
Zion. Let us be governed, both 
in our affections and in our life, by 
the plain precepts of his word, 
and then “ we shall adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things.” < 


T. 
ON THE REALITY OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE. 


(To the Editors.) - 

In my last paper, I proposed to 
follow the elucidation “ Of the 
Character of Genuine Experience,” 
hy an attempt to “ establish its 
reality against those who doubt or 
deny it,” and by a display of “ the 
useful practical purposes it sub- 
serves.” I now venture on the 
two last divisions of this important 
subject. 

Christian experience is often ridi- 
culed by the impious, and denied 
by the philosophic and the world- 
ly; this will require us briefly to 
contend for its reality, and to rescue 
itfrom contempt. From the fool’s 
coat, in which some have dressed 
up their experience in the pulpit, 
or from the press, many well-in- 
formed, and some moderate men 
have been led to attach but little esti- 
mation to Christian experience, per- 
nag of its reality altogether. 
, of a bolder character and of 
adverse intentions to Christianity 
in general, have found this an in- 

stible source of lampoon and 
ridicule. They imagine, that 
by holding up such spectacles to 
tar have thoroughly 


exploded the whole syst em to which 
such deformities adhe: e, and man- 
Cong. Mac. No. 47. 
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fully reasoned down the religion, 
whose professors have exposed such 
sickening rhapsodies to the world. 
To persons of both the descrip- 
tions I have named, and especially 
to the more serious and reasonable, 
who treat evangelical religion, at , 
least, with gravity, and its sincere 
professors with respect, I shall sug- 
gest a few topics of argument in 
defence of the point at issue. 

The subject under consideration 
derives no inconsiderable support 
from analogy. The philosophy 
that is founded on fact and expe- 
rience, is the only philosophy that 
we are allowed, in the present age, 
to value ; and is there experience 
in every thing but religion? Is 
experimental philosophy so valu- 
able, and experimental divinity so 
despicable? Is the natural world | 
full of the power of God, and the 
planetary system a sphere of the 
divine operation, and not the human 
soul under the process of re-orga- 
nization? May we not expect, and 
are we not, analogically at least, 
justified in expecting, that the 
moral attributes of Deity have their 
appropriate elements and spheres 
of action, as well as his natural ? 
Yea, are we not warranted to be- 
lieve, that the finger of God no 
more disdains to touch the springs 
of thought, of action, and of affec- 
tion in our souls, which are instru- 
ments of his own formation, than 
“to give its lustre to an insect’s 
wing, or wheel his throne upon a 
thousand worlds?” 

2dly; I rest not this subject 
upon analogy alone. I view it as 
inseparable from the compound 
character of man, as a moral and 
intellectual being ; a creature of 
reason and of affection. He is not 
wholly affection: then there would 
be no room for reason, and no 
basis for conviction ; no judgment 
to guide his will. He is not 
wholly judgment and reason : then 
he would always act according to 
light and knowledge, and could 
never be culpable, because he could 
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never be unfaithful to himself. 
But he is both reason and feeling. 
Hence the distinction uniformly 
made into the heart and the head. 
If the heart of man is at war with 
his convictions, and if it is the 
aim of religion to rectify his heart, 
there must be a contention, a war- 
fare against sin, and this gives rise 
to experience. The passions of 
man, atid the imagination of man’s 
heart, are naturally at war with the 
purity and the authority of God ; 
these, divine truth aims to subdue, 
but Satan is unwilling to yield his 
captive: the world tries its charms 
and its terrors, and sin its dalli- 
ance ; while the grace of God in 
the soul gradually carries forwards 
its triumphs, until it is found at 
last to have established its empire in 
every power, and to sway its scep- 
tre over évery affection. This 
progression, the history of which 
is’ Called experience, is delineated 
in Scriptute with a force of ima- 
gery, and copiousness of illustra- 
tion, that might well instruct and 
convince those that oppose them- 
selves to the belief of its reality. 
There the Christian is a soldier, 
fighting ; a scholar, learning; a 
tree, growing; a pilgrim, travel- 
lig. In fact, without admitting 
the doctrine of experience, we can- 
not understand any thing that is 
related in the sacred volume of the 
exercises and conflicts of the saints ; 
their defection, under the hidings 
of God’s face, and their elation 
under his smiles ; tlieir confidence 
of hope ; their prayers tinder temp- 
tations, and their sorrow at the 
revival of their sins. The very 
character of man, abstractedly con- 
sidéred, and that character as deli- 
neated in Scripture, under the 
specific denomination of Christian, 
necessarily involves. experience. 
3dly ; A third source of proof is 
found in the pritiiary’ design, and 
the actual constitution of the Gos- 
il, This design I apprehend to 
twofold ; the one part is accom- 
plished without ‘our concarrence ; 
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but the other cannot be. The 
one part is the alteration of our 
legal condition; the other the 
amendment of our personal cha- 
racter. The one part of the Gos- 
pel contemplates man relatively, 
as he is the subject of the divine 
moral government, as a rebel ob- 
noxious to the divine displeasure 
for his sin, and from this state, he 
is released by the sacrifice of the 
Son of God ; for Christ hasredeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. But the other 
part of salvation contemplates the 
state of man individuatly ; his 
heart and character ; he is a wan- 
derer to be reclaimed, a diseased, 
wounded, and helpless wretch to 
be healed ; he is a lunatic to be re- 
stored to sanity; his heart is a 
barren desert to be cultivated by 
the divine hand, and made to 
blossom like the rose. Thesé are 
seriptural sketches of the actual 
operation of divine grace upon the 
heart; and this operation consti- 
tutes experience. But the consti- 
tution of the Gospel, or the provi- 
sion of means’ it holds forth, is an- 
swerable to these designs. Having 
represented man’s heart ag a city 
possessed by ignorance, and walled 
in by prejudice and self-will—as 
a citadel garrisoned with pride and 
sensuality, it has prepared to de- 
molish every barrier, to extirpate 
the traitorous inhabitants, and re- 
store the fortress to its lawful sove- 
reizn. For the accomplishment of 
these great ends it has provided a 
Vast magazine of engines and wea- 
pons. It reasons and exhorts— 
persuades and entreats—promises 
and threatens : sometimes it works 
upon our fears, and sometimes ani- 
mates us with hope. In fact, it 
takes man as he is—both.a crea- 
ture of reason and affection, and 
rr nem, means to his condition, 
renetvs him in the irtner man after 
the fmage of God. This mighty 
working of divine power on the 
heart, is the basis of experience :’ 
whenthe grace of God is implanted, 
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it must strive against the flesh, and 
so produce experience; but where 
that grace is not, there can be no 
true Christian experience. 

A fourth source of argument 
shall close our pleadings for the 
reality and importance of our theme. 
It is derived from the scriptural 
doctrine of divine influence. It is 
clearly revealed in the word of 
God, that it is the agency of the 
sacred spirit which begins, carries 
on, and consummates the-work of 
gtace in the heart of a Christian. 
There is no doctrine of revelation 
that approves itself to our minds 
on clearer principles than this. 
God created our immortal spirits ; 
he has. witnessed their pollution 
and depravation; he whg made 
them pure at first, is both able and 
willing to renew them again in 
his own image: in short, it is 
placed beyond doubt, by the autho- 
rity of revelation, that unless we 
are born of the spirit, we cannot 
see the kingdom of heaven. “ It 
is God that worketh in us, both to 
will and to do, of his own good 
a peng And “ as many as are 

by the spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” What is Chris- 
tian experience, but this working 
in us, this leading of the spirit of 
God? If a divine influence does 
operate upon our minds, and this 
is amply evinced, on the testimony 
of Scripture, then itis to subdue our 
passions to the divine-will ; elevate 
our thoughts to heaven; direct our 
affections to the love of God ; and 
te purify our hearts by the faith of 
unseen. realities. Let none, there. 
fore, who hold Christianity to be a 
divine system, charge the doctrine 
here maintained with absurdity. 
It follows, we conceive, undeniably, 
from numerous and clear analo- 
gies—from the compound charac- 
ter.of man—from the original de- 
sign and actual constitution of the 
Gospel, and from the revealed doc- 
time of divine influence. Let 
none, therefore, wilfully mistake, 

ES lekicavsly misrepresent, Chris- 
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tian experience, by confound 

it with that fanaticism from w 

its features are shown to be as dis- 
tinct as the aspect and actions of a 
man in the possession-of sound rea- 
son, from the distortions of the ma- 

niac. The cold Pharisee and scep- 
tical professor will, no doubt, both 
stumble at the doctrine ; but what 
a celebrated essayist has observed, 
in another case, is applicable to 
them: “ Whenever a grave forma- 
list feels it his duty to sneer at, 
those influences of religion on the 
passions, which he never felt, he 
has only to call them methodisti- 

cal, and he feels that he has utter- 

ed a good pungent thing.. It is 

not less convenient to a profligate, 

or a coxcomb, whose propriety of. 
character is to be supported by 

laughing indiscriminately at reli- 

gion in every form; the one to 
evince that his courage is not sap- 

ped by conscience ; the other. to 
make the best advantage of his in- 
stinct of catching at impiety as a 

substitute for sense.” 

Christian experience may be 
made highly instructive, and ma 
be founc truly consolatory.. This 
will lead us to point out its legiti- 
mate uses. These uses may be 
considered under two different as- 
pects; as they bear upon ourselves; 
and upon Christianity as a system, 
Ist, The uses which respect oar 
own practice or duty, our temper, 
and. our enjoyments. The first 
practical lessons taught, perhaps, 
more impressively by experience 
than otherwise, regard humility, 
and watchfulness, obedience and 
gratitude. Falls by our own self. 
confidence, and surprises from our 
concealed foes, teach us not to be 
high-minded, and not te be asleep 
at our post. Our instability clothes 
us with modesty ;. our errors make 
us candid; our own trespasges 
make us forgiving; and our exe 
perience of the kindness and grage 
of the Holy Spirit excites our gra- 
titude. Thus mopevionss worketh 
knomledas, aud he who has felt 
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himself to be weak and wavering, 
irresolute and easily beguiled, will 
learn, every day, to say, “ Hold 
thou me up and J shall be’ safe.” 
Experience too, if it has taught us 
wisdom, has impressed upon us 
the lesson of the wise man, “ the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 
The longer we live, the more we 
shall value, and the more we shall 
feel concerned to improve, the rich 
store of méans with which we are 
supplied, and nothing can be a 
more discouraging sign, than when 
experience has made us indifferent 
to the means of spiritual improve- 
ment. The Christian is a hus- 
bandman, and woe to the husband- 
man that isa sluggard. The Chris- 
tian is a soldier, and woe to the 
soldier who, in the day of battle, 
is found unharnessed, and whose 
Weapons are unfit for use. The 
Christian is a steward, and woe to 
that steward who is not found 
faithful in his Lord's service. The 
Christian is a merchantman, and 
‘woe to that merchant who buries 
his treasure in the earth. And 
again, as it respects ourselves, our 
experience may be improved for 
consolation. The assurance of hope, 
we are taught to believe, is the 
highest and most sublime attain- 
ment of a Christian on the earth. 
It is the spirit bearing witness 
with our spirits, that we are the 
sons of God. But our spirit, our 
heart and conscience, can bear wit- 


faith is dead without experience. 
to him that overcometh the 
promise is made. Rev. ii. 17. 
* I will give him a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name writ- 
ten, which no man knoweth, sav- 
ing he that receiveth it.” But 


there is one situation in which we _ 


sometimes hear professors of reli- 
gion ealling for comfort from ex- 
perience, when we dare not give it 
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them, that is, in a backsliding and 
apostate state. Backsliding is apos- 
tacy while it lasts. The evil I 
complain of is in a man living now 
in sin, quieting his fears of divine 
wrath, ~by saying, “‘ I was once a 
Christian, and had Christian expe- 
rience.” We can judge only from 
appearances, bnt it 1s far more 
likely that a man, in this state of 
mind, never was a sincere Chris- 
tian at all, than it is that he is 
only a temporary backslider ; and, 
therefore, he must be denied al} 
comfort till he. repent. Ephraim, 
when he returned, smote upon his 
thigh, and said, “ take away all 
iniquity, receive me graciously, and 
love me freely :” not ‘ remember 
what I was ten, twenty years ago.” 
And we are directed to treat a 
backslider, while living in his sin, 
and without signs of true repent- 
ance, as a heathen man and a 
publican. A man must repent, 
and do his first works, before he 
can recover his first comfort. But 
let none suppose, that I wish to 
extend these remarks to the peni- 
tent backslider, or to the sincere 
Christian in the winter of his soul, 
or the dark night of adversity. 
When Providences are threaten- 
ing ; temptations severe ; and the 
foundation of the earth out of 
place; we may scripturally say, 
with Manoah’s wife, “ Surely, if 
the Lord had meant to destroy us, 
he would not have shown us these 
things.” On the one hand, we 
must refuse to believe, that that 
branch is in the vine which bears 
no fruit; and on the other, we 
must not conclude, that that braneh 
is dead, or separated, whose leaf 
only is withered, and with whieh 
it is only winter. To the one, 
spring will return, and elothe it 
with leaves and fruits afresh; but 
the other will be gathered, and 
cast into the fire. 

A second use of experience re- 
spects the doctrines of Christianity, 
as a system of divine truth. I 
think every Christian should ap- 
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ply his experience to the sealing 

mn his heart those leading doc- 
trines of Scripture ; the inspira- 
tion of the sacred volume; the 
innate and universal depravity of 
his nature ; the value and efficacy 
of the Redeemer’s grace ; and the 
doctrine of divine influence. The 
inspiration of the sacred volume is 
confirmed to the mind of every 
man that believes, by the corrobo- 
rating testimony of his own expe- 
rience, in a way which, if unsatis- 
factory to others, ought, at least, 
to have great weight with himself. 
When it pulls down the strong 
holds of sin and Satan; when it 
turns our darkness into day, and 
gives us, besides a_ theoretical 
knowledge, a personal and heart- 
felt conviction of the truth, then 
with us is fulfilled the sublime 
prophecy of Isaiah: “ The light 
of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the: sun, 
as the light of seven days.” These 
are evidences of the power of di- 
vine truth, which, however they 
may be despised by the wise, the 
scribe, and the disputer of this 
world, are the substantial elements 
that the true believer may live and 
die upon. The same is true of 
human depravity; our own ex- 
perience has more weight than a 
thousand syllogisms, on one side 
or the other; but the man who 
has been led through the dark 
chambers of imagery, in his own 
imagination, will: abhor himself, 
and repent in dust and ashes. And 
of the doctrine of the atonement, 
and the Mediator’s merit, a Chris- 
tian’s own experience will furnish 
a brazen wall of defence against all 
the assaults of error. I have heard 
of a plain unlettered man, who was 
asked, “How he could know that 


‘Christ was God?” he replied, “ I 


feel it.” The answer could have 
No influence with the querist, but 
it-was an anchor to his own soul. 
ience is one of the most le- 

and rational -sources of 
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evidence on every subject. Upon 
the doctrine of divine influence 
also, if we can trace, in our 
own hearts, the features of such 
operation, and can say, *‘ the Lord 
has done great things for me,” 
then we may triumph over all 
the assaults of error. If I was 
blind, and now see;. diseased, but 
now vigorous ; lunatic, but now in 
my right mind, and sitting at the 
feet of Jesus ; I know this is his 
doing ; it is he that has wrought 
all my works in. me, and he that 
has begun the good work will 
perform it, till the day of Christ. 
Finally, let patience have her per- 
fect work, for patience worketh 
experience. Let not the young 
Christian expect to reap in the 
spring. The babe does not leap 
to manhood at once, nor the youth, 
who is but learning the first prin- 
ciples, to the perfect knowledge of 
a proficient. The day of battle is 
not the time for ease. We cannot 
draw too encouraging a picture of 
the scenes of future bliss, but we 
may of our present experience. 
We are yet in an enemy's country ; 
here we have no continuing city ; 
but we are seeking one to come, 
and in God’s good time we shall 
see the wall of golden light that 
surrounds the heavenly Jerusalem ; 
there we shall find liberty from all 
our bonds; peace from all our 
foes; and joy for ever. And let 
the aged and experienced Chris- 
tian look back, and remember all 
the way that the Lord his God has 
led him these many years in the 
wilderness, to humble him, to 
rove him, and to see what was 
in his heart: Then let not the 
Christian cast away his confidence ; 
but, in patience, possess his soul, 
for he shall return with the re- 
deemed to Zion ; he shall come to 
his grave in a good age, as a shock 
of corn fully ripe cometh in, in his 

season. : 
PaRAsTaR, 
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ON. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A UNIVERSITY ON LIBERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


(To the Editors.) 


Attnouau the following remarks 
should net appear very importapt, 
they may contribute to keep alive 
the attention of the friends of reli- 
gious liberty to a subject, which, 
in the view of the writer, is one 
of the highest interest, and which, 
as he believes, your Magazine has 
had the merit of first introducing 
to public notice. 

Your Number for May,. 1820, 
contains “a proposal for establish- 
ing a University for Dissenters,” 
with a view of providing them 
with the means of instruction in 
all the higher branches of lan- 
guages and sciences. The author 
proposes, that the university should 
be open to all, who are of good 
character, and desirous of im- 
provement in useful knowledge. 

Most heartily coinciding with the 
writer in his general ideas on this 
interesting subject, I beg to offer 
a few observations on some . ex- 

ions which he uses, not doubt- 
ing that his candour will attribute 
them to a desire of promoting the 
same great-ends, which he himself 
has in view. 

I am not sure that there is any 
real difference between your cor- 
respondent and myself; but Iam 
apprehensive, that, by calling the 
proposed establishment “a Uni- 
wersity for Dissenters,” and sub- 
mitting the plan “ to all who are 
without the pale of the established 
church,” he would suggest an idea, 
that all except Dissenters were to 
be. excluded from it, or, :at least, 
placed, in some respect, upon a 
different footing from them. It is 
my .wish, that such a seminary 
should be established, not to pro- 
mote dissent from the established 


church, but simply to promote the. 


attainment of knowledge, the love 
of truth, and the practice of vir- 
tue, patriotism, religion ; and 
that its great distinction should be 


On the Establishment of a 
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the entire absence of any test, or 
subscription, or profession of faith, 
as the door of admission to its: ho- 
nours or advantages. I know not 
that an academical institution has 
ever been founded in Great Bri- 
tain upon this broad basis. The 
dissenting academies have been 
instituted for the advantage of the 
respective sects by which they 
were supported. In the universi- 
ties of Scotland, no subscription is 
required, either on entering or 
taking degrees; but subscription 
to the Westminster confession may 
be, and usually is, imposed on 
accepting a professorship. In the 
English universities, the student is 
so"hedged round by formularies of 
faith, at every step of his progress, 
that they are to be considered as 
the most sectarian of all our aca- 
demical institutions, and great, in- 
deed, must be the native vigour of 
that mind, which‘ can cherish*a 
disinterested love of truth amidst. 
such contrivances to secure its 
bondage. 

Religious faith must be allowed 
to be a necessary qualification, 
where the object is to inculcate 
the principles of any _ religious 
party, er to provide public instruc. 
tors to disseminate the opinions of 
that party. But there seems to be 
no good reason, why persons of all 
sects should not unite in support- 
ing a plan for affording instruction 
in the languages and sciences. 
On the contrary, such a plan seems 
to have the strongest recommen- 
dations, not only from the superior 

it holds out of means to 
accomplish its ends, and from the 
promise of that strength, which 
always ensues from union, but by 
exhibiting the professors of the 
same religion, the natives of the 
same soil, the lovers ef the same 
liberty, united together im the cor- 
dial pursuit of the most ennobling 
principles and objects. All good 
men, and all Christians, who de- 
serve the name, must rejoice to 
co-operate with all other good men, 
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rather than to be in any way 
estranged and separated from them. 
Let all such unite, in the spirit 
which becomes them as liberal 
scholars, gentlemen, Christians, 
patriots. Let them countenance, 
by their names and subscriptions, 
and support, by sending their chil- 
dren to it, such an institution. 
Let it be open to churchmen and 
dissenters, Catholics and “Protes- 
tants, Christians and Jews, to men 
of all religions, countries, and lan- 
guages, and let the avowed prin- 
ciple of its formation, and its dis~ 
tinctive character as a college, be 
the absence of every kind of politi- 
cal or religious test as the mode of 
admission. to its honours or, advan~ 
tages. It is not, I trust, a vain 

, that many liberal and en- 


‘lightened members of the esta- 


blished church would aid in pro- 
moting such an object ; and, with- 
out their co-operation, the cordial 
union of Dissenters would be suf- 
ficient to raise up a university, in 
which professors of the first abili« 
ties would give instructions to 
crowded classes on all the depart- 
ments of science: and literature, 
necessary or desirable in a liberal 
éducation. 

Your correspondent justly ob- 
serves, that such an institution as 
he contemplates would not in- 
fringe on the theological semina- 
ries already established It would, 
however, render less necessary, 
amd perhaps supersede the provi- 
sion made in these seminaries for 
instruction in the languages and 
sciences ; and, probably, it would 
lead to the establishment of dis- 
tinct theological professorships by 


different sects, in the same place, 


for the purpose of educating mi- 
nisters according to their respec- 
tive modes of faith and worship. 
To the establishment of such dis- 
tinct courses of thedlegical instruc- 
tin, there appears no reasonable 
objection ; but, on the contrary, it 
Would lead to a generous emula- 
tion, would supply abundant means 
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and motives for correcting bigotry 
and narrowness of spirit, and would 
be attended with many adventi- 
tious aids for producing active and 
public spirited ministers of reli- 
gion, eloquent preachers, able cri- 
tics, elegant scholars, and sound 
divines. 

It seems to be a recommenda- 
tion of the plan in view, that it 
would produce great effects at a 
very moderate expense. If the 
friends of human improvement 
were asked to subscribe, it would 
be rather as an evidence that they 
approve of the plan and object, 
than because a large annual sum 
of money would be requisite. The 
conductors of such a seminary 
ought to be remunerated chiefly 
by those who have the benefit of 
their labours, or, in other words, 
by fees from the students ; and it 
would, perhaps, be proper, that a 
a parent or guardian, who sends a 
youth to study, or a student, who 
enters of his own accord, and 
finishes his course at his owit 
charge, shduld, an that ground, 
have the same privileges as the 
subscriber of a sum of money to 
the general purposes of the esta- 
blishment. Fer it ought to be 
considered, that such persons would 
be, in reality, the most effective 
supporters of the institution. 

With respect to the expense of 
buildings, nothing would be ne- 
cessary but one large and hand- 
some room, to hold the library, 
and to accommodate the members 
of the college on all occasions of 
general or public meetings. This 
hall would be the centre and sta- 
tion of the university, and alone 
necessary to the regularity of its 
proceedings. Lecture-rooms, and 
houses for students and professors, 
would probably arise by degrees, 
through ‘the munificence of indi- 
viduals, if not from the abundance 
of the general funds; but they 
would, at first, be provided much 
more conveniently and economi- 
cally without any erections for the 
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express purpose. The building or 
procuring of a hall, moderate sa- 
laries to professors, and some small 
expenses in printing and stationery, 
would be alone requisite. 

The remarks of your correspon- 
dent upon the discipline of such 
an institution, its accommodations, 
and the terms of admission to its 
benefits, are exceedingly good, 
and suggest no particular remarks. 
I only wish, in conclusion, to call 
the attention of your readers to 
the subserviency of such an esta- 
blishment to the great and ines- 
timable cause of religious liberty. 
At present, it is the common prac- 
tice of opulent dissenters to send 
their sons to the university of 
Cambridge, by which a bias is al- 
most ineyitably given to their 
minds, and all the weight, what- 
ever it may be, of their character, 
their talents, their station, and 
their possessions, is often put into 
the scale of the established church, 
and is thus employed to increase 
the influence of one encroaching 
and absorbing sect. But let dis- 
senters, of every denomination and 
of every rank of life, resort to a 
place of education, where they 
may be trained te the unbiassed 
pursuit of truth, and the disin- 
terested love of goodness, and 
where their minds may be ex- 
panded and enlarged by inter- 
course with the members of other 
sects, imbued with public spirit 
and generosity of sentiment, en- 
riched with knowledge, and adorn- 
ed with taste; let them thus be 
placed upon a level with the gra- 
duates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in the possession of all those men- 
tal and moral endowments, by 
which, and not by mere wealth or 
titles, the hearts of men are touch- 
ed, and their conduct, influenced ; 
and it will be found, that the dis- 
senting body will have the weight 
and force, and receive thé respect 
and consideration, to which they 
are entitled, and that all attempts 
to insult, provoke, or oppress them, 
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will be checked much more effec. 
tually than by prosecuting of- 
fenders in courts of law, and by 
societies instituted expressly for 
the protection of religious liberty. 

Earnestly hoping that the sug- 
gestions of your respected corres- 
pondent may continue to engage 
the attention of your numerous 
readers, I am, your’s, &c. 


PHILANDER. 
Sept, 8, 1821. 





REFLY TO QUERY ON MARRIAGE 
WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DE- 
GREES. 


(See Cong. Mag. Aug. 1821, p. 448.) 


Tuere is some difficulty in an- 
swering the query of a Constant 
Reader, as to the principle of the 
ecclesiastical law forbidding a wi- 
dower to marry his former wife's 
sister, and a widow to marry her 
former husband’s brother, for want 
of knowing whether he does, or 
does not, suppose the Levitical 
degrees to warrant this prohibition. 

The framers of the law, in this 
casé, appear to have taken Lev. 
xviii. as their model, and they re- 
sort to parity of reason, to sanction 
those prohibitions, which, they ad- 
mit, are not expressly set down by 
Moses. This is illustrated by the 
25th Hen. VIIT. cap. 22, and 28th 
Hen. VIII. cap. 7, which, after 
specifying several prohibited de- 
grees, and, amongst them, those 
mentioned by your Querist, con- 
clude thus: “ which marriages 
albeit they are prohibited by the 
laws of God, yet, nevertheless, 
they have, at some times, proceeded 
under colour of dispensation by 
man’s power: it is enacted, that 
no person shall from henceforth 
marry within the said degrees.” 

From these statutes, it is evi- 
dent that the ecclesiastics of that 
time, for gain, dispensed with that 
which the legislature deemed to be 
required by divine authority. 

The clergy also prohibited mar- 
riages, which it never was pre« 
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tended, the law of God prohibited, 
and this, too, that they might be 
called upon more frequently for 


dispensations. Against this the 
stat. of 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 38, was 
directed, which declares all mar- 
riages to be. lawful not prohibited 
by the laws of God. . The 99th 
Canon merely prohibits what the 
statutes had before prohibited. 
The ecclesiastical lawyers say, 
that “in the levitical degrees, all 
the degrees by name are not ex- 
pressly set down, for the Holy 
Ghost there did only declare plainly 
and clearly such degrees from 
whence the rest might evidently 
be deduced.” Most probably, 
therefore, the framers of these laws 
considered the 16th verse of Lev. 
xviii, as justifying the prohibition 
of wife’s sister and husband’s bro- 
ther ; or, they might consider the 
6th verse, “None of you shall ap- 
proach to any that is near of kin 
to him,” as warranting the conclu- 
sion that persons so related cannot 
come under the 32 Hen. VIII. 
“ Parity of reason,” therefore, is 
the evident and acknowledged 
principle which the “ Constant 
Reader” inquires after. But whe- 
ther this be a just principle, and 
whether, in the particular cases 
alluded to, it is properly applied, 
are other questions. It appears to. 
me that the 18th of Lev. xviii. 
will warrant a very different. ap- 
plication of this principle in re- 
ference to the cases inquired after. 
It,is there said, .‘‘ Neither shalt 
thou take a wife to her sister,” &c. 
“ beside the other in her life-time.” 
The question is, whether these 
words do not imply that the hus- 
band might, after the decease of his 
wife, marry her sister: if so, by 
parity of reason, a widow might 
ey her deceased husband’s bro- 


T. H. 
; Atherstone. _ 
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MR. PARRY’S DIVINITY 
LECTURES. 


(To the Editors.) - 


Witt you allow me to inquire, 
through the medium of your. Ma- 
gazine, whether the Lectures . of 
the late Rey. W. Parry, Theologi- 
cal Tutor at Wymondly, are m- 
tended for publication ? 

It has been currently reported, 
and I believe on good, authority, 
that Mr. Parry himself designed 
them for the press ; that before his 
decease, he had revised them, and - 
that he left them in the hands of 
Mr. Coward’s trustees, ‘with the 
full persuasion that, under’ their 
respectable auspices, they would 
be given to the world. 

That this report has not been 
yet followed by any official an- 
nouncement of the work, is matter 
of regret, with many persons, who, 
knowing the talents, the learning, 
and the piety of its author, consi- 
der that its publication would at 
once do honour to his. memory, 
and confer a great obligation on 
young ministers and on theological 
students. .[f any of .your. corres- 
pondents, can give a. reply:to this 
inquiry, they will much oblige the 
writer of this. note, and many 
others, to whom the name of Parry. 
will ever be endeared by the re- 
membrances of days that are gone; 
by, the manliness of his: intellect, 
and the virtues of his heart. 

Suffer me to add, that Mr. Parry 
has been survived by too many of 
his friends, for his work to remain, 
in obseurity for want of an editor, 
if that were the only: difficulty in 
the way of its publication, and 
that the wide circulation obtained 
by the Theological Lectures of Dr. 
Dwight, who is a foreign author, 
affords a presumption, ‘that Mr. 
Parry’s writings would not fail of 
an extensive and general reading. ; 

Your’s,. respectfully, 
_.» .. WYMONDLIENSIS, 


4F 
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POETRY. 


104TH PSALM PARAPHRASED. 


Praise thou the Lord! that grandeur praise 
Too great for mortal sight ; 

That God enrobed in liquid rays 
Of majesty and might! 

The light which dims a seraph’s eye 
Unseen his glories keep ; 

His cartain id the boundless sky, 
His chamber in the deep. 


He rode apon the cloud in storms ; 
Upon the wind he came ; 

His mivisters bore angel forms, 
Or bright consuming flame. 

He fix’d the earth; the waters rose, 
The hills and vales o’erspread ; 

He bade the parting deep expose 
The lofty mountains’ head. 

At his command the waters flow, 
‘Impell’d by mighty gales ; 

From highest hills descend below, 
To water fruitful vales. 


The limits which the sea surround 
Are fix’d at his desire ; 

The leaping waves impetuous bound, 
And murmuring retire. 

By gentle rains are springs increas’d, 
Nor yet their barriers burst : 

They satisfy the tameless beast, 
And quench the asses thirst. 

The trees, with verdant foliage deck’d, 
To feather’d tribes are given ; 

The shady leaves their young protect, 
And waft their songs to heaven. 

He sends his soft refreshing show’rs 

* Upon the thirsty fields ; 

And gratefal earth, with perfum’d flow’rs, 
Her odorous incense yields, 

He caus’d the springing grass to grow, 
‘Phe tender herb to shoot, 

And bade luxuriant vines bestow 
Exhilarating frait. 

*Tis by his will the seéd takes root, 

* The tender blade appears ; 

His san the wheaten fruit 
To burst the swelling ears. 


He fix’d the lofty cedar’s base, 
The fortress of the hawk ; 

4nd made the fir tree’s thick embrace 
A refage for the stork. 

The craggy steeps and sea-girt rocks 

’ "The goat is taught to climb, 

Where natare’s forts defy the shocks 
Of ocean and of time. i 

The moon keeps sentinel by night 
O’er all that God has given, 

Till morning comes, witir fingers bright, 
And opes the eye of heaven. 


When darkness reigns, the forest. beast 
His midnight way explores ; 

The lion, for his barb’rous feast, 
With savage banger roars. 


Far from the rising sun they lurk, 
The signal for recall, 

While man ariseth to bis work, 
The sovereign lord of all. 


Oh God, thy works are only wise, 
Aud faintly understood ; 

For even thy omniscient eyes 
Bebheld, and cal!’d them goed. 


On ocean's waves the vessel rides, 
And thy pratection claims ; 
And there leviathan abides, 
And sports his giant games. 
All wait on thee, im sea, on land ; 
From thee receive their food ; 
Thou op’nest thine almighty hand, 
To fill the earth with good. 

One frown of thine the world would lay 
In aniversal death ; 

One breathing on the lifeless clay, 
Impart the vital breath. 

Enduring are thy glories, Lord ; 
Thy mercies never o’er ; 

Eternity shall these record, 
When time shal} be no more. 


The trembling earth receives thy shock, 
And quakes beneath thine ire; 
Thy look disturbs the proudest rock, 
_ And clothes the mount with fire. 


Then, while I draw the vital breath, 
Thy praises I’ll prolong, 
Till haman notes be cliang’d by death 
Into an ange!’s song. 
Let sinners feel the dread controul 
Of thine avenging rod, 
While all the fervours of my sou} 
I would devote to God. M. C.S. 





THE DOVE. 


Lord, I bave wander’d like the dove, 
Who parted from the ark ; 

I left the covenant of Jove, 
And wander’d in the dark, 

No friendly branch, no verdant spray-- 
She sought for rest in vain, 

Till, weary with the dismal way, 
She found the ark again. 

So I have found that life is drear 
Where floods and tempests roll ; 

There is no branch of mercy here, 
To rest the weary soal. 

Forlorn, and sad, and weak, I flee 
From sorrow and from sin ; 

In penitence I come to thee, 


And thou wilt take me in. M. C, S. 








R, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 
Reushinasetntubeln 


“ The Christian Temper ; or, Lec+ 
tures on -the Beatitudes.” By 
the Rev. John Leifchild.  8vo. 
Holdsworth. 7s. 6d. 

As the heart is the seat of natural, 

so it is the fountain of moral, life, 

and the principles there cherished 
are perpetually struggling for action. 

There is a sympathy of the mind 

with the remotest causes of feeling 

with which it is acquainted. It 
loves to reiterate its visits to them 
all, nor can they suffer innovation 
or change without exerting a cor- 
responding influence upon the dis- 
position of the inner man. But 
the actual temperament of the 
heart, at the moment of its excite- 
ment, is the medium through which 
it beholds all: new objects ; so that 
each- may be prejudiced by its 
eaprices er its errors ; and, if this 
be conveded, is there any thing 
more apposite in Christian instruc- 
tion, more needful to the world, 
than the inculcation of heavenly 
temper? It is a pastor’s best ini- 
tiatery sermon to his people—the 
best admonition he can bequeath 
from his dying pillow. As this 
presides in the breast, the face of 
an individual gladdens that of his 
friend ; the thoughts of daily in- 
tercourse become cheerful, kind, 
and salutary ; while deeper reflec- 
tion’ becomes rich, soothing, and 
strengthening. The “ from 

a er asserts, in rape ard 

indling energy ; and the “ salt o 
the earth” diffasee its native savour. 

The breath of real piety is of the 

climate of: heaven ; and, if the re- 

gion of the shadow of death be 
contagious, the fellowship of saints 
may be mutually vivifying. Accor- 
ding totheir diligence in this fellow- 
ship, is virtue exalted ; and vice is 
confronted and droops its head ; the 
world receivesbenefit from the pros- 
perity of the church; and the league 
isconfirmed between “ Righteous- 


_ Wess, Peace, and Security.” On 


these accounts we are disposed to 
set a high value upon the volume 
before us. The importance of a 
due regulation of the temper was 
not overlooked even by the hea- 
then, and in many respects : their 
precepts on this subject were -re- 
plete with wisdom. They pers 
ceived the influence of the temper 
on the whole of life, and its con- 
nexion with individual happiness. 
Hence, many of them presented 
eminent instances of self-govern- 
ment, and laid their. instructions 
— this point at the very basis 
all the discipline to which their 
disciples were to be subjected. 

It was diligently cultivated by 
Thales, by Socrates, and Plato ; 
Aristotle, and even Diogenes paid 
it tribute; Seneca, particularly ; 
and more than all, Pliny... The 
hatred of the world was Es him 
exchanged for candour, and many 
other virtues which the world 
might have learned to imitate, had 
he but. served another Cesar.— 
These celebrated individuals ex- 
tolled, and in some measure exem~ 
plified, that quietness of spirit, and 
mutual regard, which the Gospel 
recommends. A benignant temper 
has equally the suffrage of the poet 
and historian. Herodotus .and 
Xenophon, so bright in the night 
of ages; the searching and rigid 
Sallust ; Tacitus and Livy; Pau- 
sanias, Plutarch, all enforce as with 
one voice, this magnanimous prin- 
ciple, which is echoed alike from 
all the regions of science, and of 

We hardly need refer to 
the Fathers for confirmation. They 
enjoined and exhibited the temper 
described ; and thus they perpe- 
tuated names with renown, whose 
parentage, and whose country no 
diligence of research can ascertain. 
Even one of the leading heresiarchs 
of apostasy, in his political ethics, 
has dedicated a chapter tothe love of 
ourneighbour, and our fealtyto God. 

4F2 
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In short, these duties have been call- 
ed the first and second great com- 
mandments ; and they elicit their 
honours not less from the philoso- 
phy which scorned, than the piety 
which venerated, the cross. In every 
land ‘and every age—in huts and 
in palaces have they had altars ; 
and ‘the eldest born of intellect 
have compromised their differences 
to wait around these altars, and to 
yield at them their willing homage. 
It is yet to be lamented that the 
complaint of apostolic, is so appro- 
priate to present days; and that 
outward is so different from inward 
Christianity : that tributes may be 
paid toevangelical precepts by thow- 
sands‘who never felt their influence ; 
and that piety may be personated in 
a saintly face, while vice reigns in 
the heart, and treachery lurks in the 
right hand. Against such a state are 
these lectures mainly directed, and 
the preface developes the character 
of the work. Asserting the pro- 
vince aud power of the truth, it 
vindicates the office of its holy am- 
bassadors, calling for coincidence 
in word and in conduct from all 
who profess it; and calls to in- 
timate self-examination, by plead- 
ing the force of example upon the 
world. We have read, that the 
irresistible eloquence of St. Chry- 
sostom caused frequent acclama- 
tions, even during the public ser- 
vice ; but he, nothing moved by it, 
seized these occasions to chide 
the instability and warmth of his 
hearers. ‘‘ What avail me,” said 
he, “ these tumultuous applauses, 
unless I could see that you are 
growing in grace? Only quietly 
listen, and show your conviction 
of the truth by your practice ;—- 
this is all the praise my ambition 
desires.” The solemn stress, there- 
fore, which is laid in this preface, 
and in eaeh of the sermons, upon 
practical religion, we welcome and 
admire ; and trust its success may 
be spreading and permanent. 
An apology is offered for the 
style, which, in parts of it, might 
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have borne some last touches. 
However, it is in harmony with 
the subject and design. The mode 
being less argumentative than ad- 
monitory, gives a certain election 
of phrase and appropriateness of 
decoration, by which all apparent 
sterility is avoided. The plainest 
of doctrines, the most wholesome 
of counsels, accost us with a mo- 
desty and dignity too comely to 
irritate or offend ; and the religion 
of the head, of custom, and preju- 
dice, will hardly refuse them re- 


peated perusals ; but those readers. 
who have often attended the aii« 


thor’s ministry, may fancy there 
are riches of description beneath 
the surface all the way that he leads 
them, and regret their concealment. 
His imagination still sometimes 
breaks through, notwithstanding 
his uniform endeavours to repress 
it; and he now and then seems to 
address us from the pulpit, rather 
than from the volume; but had it 
been still oftener, the “ fabric is 
solid, and would have supported 
the laurels that adorned it.” 

- The first lecture is prelirninary ; 
introducing the parties and their 
object : on the one hand, the col- 
lected desire of human happiness ; 
—on the other, the infinite source 
of it made “ manifest.” The mul- 
titude know, that on his lips wait 
freedom, empire, prosperity ; and 
the Roman yoke seems to be loose- 
ning from their necks, while they 
listen in ripe expectation for his 
dictates ; but earthly hopes were 
frustrated here :—his kingdom was 
penance to passion, pride, and 
power :—no lure for ambition, no 
triumph for the sword ; its seed, 
its soil, its harvest--was peace. 
With an eye to read the thoughts, 
and a hand to mould the motives ; 
—with the keys of life and death ; 
the claims of a sovereign, the au- 
thority of a lawgiver, “ the bands 
of a man,” he ascends upon an 
eminence, and dissipates in a mo- 
ment all hope of the ‘fruition of 
worldly beatitude ; referring -his 
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followers to lowliness and _suffer- 
ing, as the region through which 
they must be admitted to the inti- 
macies of heaven. The vail was not 
rent in twain—the orb of the Gos- 
pel had not risen upon the Gentiles 
—but the temple, for a thousand 
years sacred to Israel, was by this 
address thrown open to men; and 
strangers, like representatives of 
the nations, flowing into it, returned 
from under the ministry of Jesus 
with the treaty ofamity between the 
God of the Jews, and all the earth. 
The author of the present volume 
wisely commences his undertak- 
ing, with exhibiting an outline of 
this stupendous plan of sovereign 
mercy. The pre-eminence of the 
Redeemer in his offices, his quali- 
fications for his undertaking, as the 
only and sufficient Saviour, the wit- 
ness of the age in which he lived to 
these endowments,the inflexibleness 
of his doctrines, his piercing fidelity, 
and the irresistible force and beauty 
of his instructions, with the attitude 
of attention in which the Jew- 
ish nation at this period waited for 
their Messiah, are fitly and impres- 
sively discussed.- The blindness 
of the people to the nature of his 
kingdom—and the “ hardness of 
the sayings” he uttered, to their 
minds—with the absolute necessity 
of the Spirit’s illumination to per- 
sonal and saving faith, are dis- 
tinctly noted and enforced ; while 
the contrast is exhibited between 
the maxims of the world and those 
of its Creator and its King. The 
extent of ‘the requirements, the 
unspeakable value of the Saviour’s 
atonement, are judiciously stated ; 
with the sweetness, the abundance, 
and the salubrity of its fruits ; and 
whether the discourse be considered 
as an epitome or as a specimen of the 
whole, it is entitled to our approval 
and our thanks. 

. In many propositions connected 
with religion, we are struck with 
the general infatuation of man- 
kind ; but in no case is it more 
manifest than in relation tothe ob- 
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jects from which it is expecting” 
happiness. The beatitudes of the 
world are fame—opulence—enjoy- 
ment: so are those of Christianity. 
The difference consists in their 
respective nature and darability. 
In the one case, each of the an- 
ticipated blessings may prove 
injurious, and must soon expire ; 
—in the other, each is precious, sa- 
lutary, and permanent, Experience 
teaches every thing, except Chris- 
tianity. Nature shrinks instinc- 
tively from the Saviour’s yoke ; 
though its own laurels wither—its 
own pleasures satiate—its riches 
fly away,—yet it prefers them 
to possessions, as transcendent as 
the heaven is high above the earth. 
The frame of Spirit that it would de- 
spise, as the helplessness of misery, 
is that with which theembassy of re- 
conciliation commences—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for their’s is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Our limits prohibit us from di- 
lating ; but who can hear of intelli- 
gence from lips that breathe divi- 
nity, without inquiring into the im- 
port of the words they bring? The 
first then. is “ Blessed ;” as if it had 
been said, ‘my mission is to bless ;” 
and it is worthy of remark, that the 
temper singied out, as the object of 
this first blessing, is necessary 
“:rough the whole series of beati- 
tude: ; the reward of each extend- 
ing to the one promised here. 
“ Purity of heart—mourning— 
meekness—thirsting for righteous- 
ness”—consist with, and require, 
this “ poverty of spirit.” It is the 
temper essential to our first initia- 
tion into the school of Christ, 
and indispensable to our subse- 
quent progress. The lecture upon 
this beatitude, is introduced by a 
quotation from Isaiah. ‘“ Thus 
saith the Lord ; the heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my foot- 
stool; but to this man will I leok, 
even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit, and cut trembleth 
at my word!” The author ex- 
plains the expression, “poor in 
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irit,” as immediately referring to 
the outward condition, and-includ- 
ing the humility of genuine Chris- 
tianity. This disposition being so 
important, and the handmaid of 
all those affirmed tobe blessed, we 
give the following extract : 


“ Ttis not, however, it cannot be, the 
condition of poverty, simply considered, that 
our Savionr pronounces, blessed ; for this 
in itself, so far from being a henefit, is a 
positive evil.” ‘It weakens our influence 
over others, and lessens our power of doing 
good ;” “ it debars us the exalted felicity 
of bestowing ;” “ it also occasions innume- 
rable anxieties and fears, and is the soil in 
whioli many temptations grow and acquire 
strength.” Hence, it is sometimes threatened 
and inflicted as a judgment. It is the pre- 
dicted punishment of slothfaluess and care- 
lessness in the choice of companions; of in- 
justice in the acquisition of riches, and of 
intemperance in the use of them. “ It is not 
of mere ‘poverty, then, that our Lord 
speaks ; but of poverty, in conjunction with 
a certain spirit, which he here associates 
with it. Blessed are the poor in spirit ; 
they who, being poor, repine not at their 
lot, bat are reconciled to it as the allotment 
of sovereign wisdom, and are mainly anxious 
abodf those treasures and enjoyments, which 
have an intimiate relation with another 
world. : These are the poor in spirit ; and it 
is to. poverty, in association with this spirit, 
that our Lord, in the passage before us, en- 
sures the benediction of heaven.” <“ Piety, 
however, is not confined to poverty, or to 
avy iuferior condition of life; but may be 
found in connexion with riches, with worldly 
grandeur, with the most elevated sitoation.” 
“The associafion of piety-with poverty is 
not universal. Many whoare poor, are far 
from being pious. Their want of earthly 
good drives them not to the fountain of 
Spiritaal benefit. Their disappointments in 
life prevent not their desire, their expecta- 
tion, and their search after happiness from 
this world.” —** Too often it is scen, that 
poverty irritates the minds of its subjects. 
It inflames in them the passions of discon- 
tent and envy; and uot unfrequently goads 
them on to the commission of crime for its 
redress.”.—** The association of piety with 
poverty, therefore, is hy no means necessary 
or aniversal.”—* Nevertheless, it is com- 
paratively frequent. Our Lord, by making 
the piety of the poor the subject of the first 
beatitude, evidently intended to intimate, 

that the religion which He came to esta- 
blish, would, contrarily to the b of the 
earnal Jews, who expected to it excla- 





sively associated with riches and grandear, 
take up its abode chiefly among the obscure, 
the illiterate, and the needy.”--“ It was to 
such, that Jesas Christ, in person, princi- 
pally proclaimed it, directing his steps, as 
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the Teaclier of mankind, not to the abodes 
of the rich and the great, but to the places 
of public concourse; and delivering his 
sublime discourses along ‘the streets and 
high ways.”--“*His doctrine dropped as the 
rain, bis speech distilled as the dew, and as 
the small rain apon the grass, and the tender 
herb.”-—“ The poor,” said He, * have the 
Gospel preached to them.” The men whom 
He called to the apostleship, and designated 
to the: high office of propagating bis religion, 
were of this humble class ; men taken from 
the meaneat occupations, aud of no estima- 
tion among the children of prosperity and 
pride.” -—“ The greater number of indivi- 
duals, in every place, too, who became his 
converts, were in circumstances equally de- 
pressed : yet, so far was the Redeemer from 
being mortified at the prospect, that we hear 
him upon one occasion exclaiming,—‘ f 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou bast hid these. things from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes ; even so, Father, forso it seemed 
good in thy sight!”--‘* Nor does any consi- 
derable alteration in this respect appear to 
bave taken place, in the subsequeot progress 
of the Gospel.”——** Shall we then under- 
value those in whose minds these principles 
are planted, because they present themselves 
to us under the garb of poverty, or in a 
situation upon which the men of this world 
look. down with contempt and scorn /”-— 
“* Shall we despise the mine of richest gold, 
because the surface of the earth, which 
covers it is barren? Shall we prefer the 
men of affluence and rank, merely because 
they ‘are encompassed with the glitteri 
forms of haman distiuction and grandear ? 
Their minds, it. should ‘be recollected, may 
be the receptacles of only common notions, 
or at best, of sentiments confined to this 
mortal state. _We may admire the temples 
of Egypt for their magnificent strueture and 
polished exterior, though inhabited by a 
mere reptile; but what comparison can be 
institated between them and the tabernacle 
of Moses; which, though covered with 
goat skins, and on the outside of a meap and 
insignificant appearance, was dignified within 
by the altar of pure gold—the miraculous 
fire that was kindled by the: breath of hea- 
ven, and the lominous clond that was the 
symbol of the present Deity ‘” 


We regret that we cannot pur- 
sue the brilliant path of these ob- 
servations ; but the extract will 
recommend the sermon. To the 
author an apology is due for its 
mutilation, in being given 80 
partially ; but the only alterna- 
tive was an entire transcription. 
We give it for its truth, its co- 
piousness, its clearness ; in short, 
for’ its’ beauty and its brilliancy: 
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but we cannot set it above the 
test. Our limits, and only these, 
- restrain, and we might say, pro- 
hibit us, from following this pat- 
tern of humble piety through 


its various exercises. ‘“ The du- 
ties of Christianity,” says the ex- 
cellent author, “ are seldom prac- 
tised by those who have been nursed 
in the lap of ease, feasted at the 
, or decked in the 
pride _of life.”  “‘ The religion of 
the Gospel must be looked for 
principally among the poor, the 
anxious, and the afflicted. It must 
be expected, from its very nature 
and design, to flourish most in the 
hamble valley, and the quiet shade.” 
Be it so; the eye, not of faith alone, 
but of experience, beholds the form 
of Providence which comforts it 
there —stays it on its arms—bears 
it in its bosom—watches its advan- 
cing stages—leads it to living wa- 
ters — and wipes away all tears 
from its eyes: faith discerns 
its name written in heaven ; expe- 
rience proves its riches to be the 
pearl of great price ; and both en- 
Joy the sweetness of a divine repast 
m his society, whose might directs 
the universe, and whose friendship 
made. his life a sacrifice. 
- The second ‘of these lectures, 
“the Mourner comforted,” opens 
thus—“ To mourn is the lot of 
man!” Observation, history, ex- 
perience, all bear witness to this 
truth; and add no comfort to 
their testimony. It is, therefore, 
well observed in this admirable 
lecture, that the mourning intend- 
ed, is “ connected with religion, 
and a mark of the people of God.” 
The sources of this grief, its opera~ 
tions, its degree, and its remedy or 
compensation are considered. We 
cannot launch into these particu- 
3 the sources of this grief are 
stated to be iniquity, personal and 
; and individual afflictions: 
it there is a picture of the para- 
mount interest of Zion to a vital 
ever, which we cannot pass 
over, 
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* A Christian.is bound by new. and spiri- 
tual ties toa society, formed out of themass, 
of mankind, and destined to the heavenly 
inheritance. ‘Thecherch, as the object of 
the Redeemer’s purchase, the Father’s eter- 
nal love, and the Spirit’s gracious operation 
is justly dear to him.” =“ Or He - views the 
theatre-of this world, the dispensations of 
Providence, and the whole scheme of the 
divine government as subordinate to:the.ad- 
vancement of this spiritaal community.” 
** Can he remain unaffected, then, by the 
changes to which-it is exposed? Although, 
asa whole, it may be advancing—altheugh, 
what it loses in one place, it may more than 
gain in another—he will be more or less agi- 
tated, while any of those portions of it with 
which he may have a connexion, continue to 
pine and languish. He will not eat pleasant 
bread, while the ways of Zion mourn !” 
« No national aggrandizement, no commer- 
cial prosperity, no personal distinction or 
advantage of a temporal natare, would com- 
pensate him for the loss of divine’ ordi- 
nances, or the desolation of the sanctuary: 
but while all other sources of joy were 
opened to him, here would be found suffi- 
cient cause for his most passionate lamenta- 
tions. Such were the sentiments of the 
pious Jews on their return from the land of 
their captivity. They sought out the spot 
where their temple had stood; and, having 
found it, mournfully exclaimed, ‘‘ Oar holy 


. and beautiful house, where our fathers wore 


shipped Thee, is burned up with fire.” 


In the endurance, however, of a 
fight of afflictions, the m 
of the Christian is said chiefly to 
subsist. Disappointment, loss, per- 
plexity, are mentioned, with va- 
rious other severe, though divine 
chastisements: and in the state- 
ment of his comforts we find senti- 
ments, soothing, cheering, and glo- 
rious. It is like a summer season of 
ripeness and abundance ; but we 
can only extract a word or two. 

** Asthe light of heaven brake forth at 
first upon the dark and watery chaos, so the 
brightest displays of divine love are made 
to the soul clouded with grief for its past 
iniquities, and dissolved in tears.” “ And 
to those who have afflicted their souls for 
the sins of mankind, and the comparatively 
low and depressed state of religion in the 
earth, and have therefore been anxiously 
concerned for the spread of the gos- 
pel, comforts of various kinds are in re- 
serve.” ‘Great is the privilege of dis- 
pensing, as the channel of their conveyance, 
the bounties of nature or providence to the 
sons of penury and want; but. infinitely 
greater is that of being rendered the instru- 
ment of accomplishing, in behalf of an indi- 
vidual, the purposes of Almighty grace. 
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What pleasure can gldwiin the breast of a 
philanthropist, whose efforts &re confined to 
the temporal good of hiw-gpevies, compara- 
‘ble to that which a Christian feels, when he 
bebolds, as the result of his endeavours, a 
captive sinner escaping from the thraldom 
ef Satan into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God? The angels of heaven, who 
tune their harps to a new melody on the 
conversiou of every sinner, can best describe 
these honourable and holy joys.” 

Our readers, we are assured, will 
be gratified by the following brief, 
but. glowing, delineation of the 
success which has attended the 
Bible Society, and of the encoura- 
ging prospects which are opening 
before its agents on every side. 

“« An extraordinary zeal for ihe propaga- 
tion of the Scriptures was kindled a few 
years back among the inhabitants of this 
country. The flame commapicated itself 
to individuals in distant parts of the world; 
who, with peculiar qualifications and advan- 
tages for the work, readily engaged in the 
arduous and noble design of translating and 
distributing them amoug men of various na- 
tious, and of almost every faith. Their la- 
bours were regarded with an iuteuse in- 
terest; a desire to co-operate with them 
evinced itselfin persons of the most exalted 
rank, aud in all places they witnessed ap 
unexampled anxiety ainong the inhabitants 
to possess the pare word of God. Myriads 
of copies of the sacred volume bave, in con- 
sequence, been dispersed through the world, 
and are still rapidly extending themselves. 
The puerile conceits of heathen mythology 
are thus giviug place to the sublime repre- 
‘sentations of the book of God ; and the ado- 
sable Saviour, whom it reveals, is becoming 
more and more universally known and re- 
garded. Amidst the rage of ambition and 
the struggles of independence, this bl d 
book is silently diffosing those principles 
which lay the foundation for a kingdom di- 
verse from all otliers; whose, interests are 
diatinct from those of this world— whose 
limits are those only of the globe—and 
whose least glory is the astonishing improve- 
ment it effects in the aspect of human so- 
ciety. Already the faint outlines of the 
promised revovation make their appearance. 
The buds of a aniversal spring-time in the 
moral world are every where bursting into 
notice, and betokening the approach of un- 
exampled fertility and luxuriance, We 
feol, at the prospect, an anwonted elevation; 
we experience a joy resembliug that of the 
morning stars, when they beheld the rising 

. beauties of the infant creation; and the pe- 
tition now ascends from our lips with a con- 
‘fidence heretofore unknown,--* Thy king- 
dom come !—'Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heave!” 

We cannot conclude our obser- 
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vations without adverting to the 
judicious combination of doctrinal 


and practical instruction which’ 


these lectures display. Though 
designéd principally to exhibit :the 
ivaportance of a temper of mind 
conformed, under all the circum-~ 
stances of life, to the perfect pattern 
of Christian excellence, they yet 
never lose sight of the great maxim 
of the Saviour—“ first make the 
tree good, and then shall the fruit 
be: good also.” The. author aims 
continually to show the connexion 
between scriptural principles and 
a holy. practice, and éver leads the 
humble disciple of revelation to 
those sublime truths and doctrines 
of the Gospel, which can alone 
supply motives adequate to the 
production of a Christian temper 
and a consistent practice. The 
doctrine of these lectures is plain 
and scriptural ; free from all in- 
tricacy and obscurity.. The au- 
thor represents the Scriptures as 
affording the only authoritative rule 


‘of life, and-as displaying, at the 


same time, the incapacity of man, 
while unrenewed, to keep the in- 
junctions of the divine law. He 
sets forth the of'-e and work of 
the Spirit, convinciag of sin, and 
leading the sinner to the atone- 
ment and grace of the Redeemer. 
To these doctrines he attributes 
the sanctification of the heart, and 
the energy and glory of every en- 
deavour to mortify sin, and exem- 
plify. holiness: He urges to the 
greatest diligence and punctuality 
in virtue, according to the precept 
and pattern of Scripture ; assuring 
the believer of divine. assistance, 
and ultimate, imperishable glory. 
From each of the lectures extracts 
might be made as instructive and 
interesting as those we have taken. 
Scorners may, and doubtless wiil, 
“ delight in their scorn” of true 
piety; and he who dares con- 
scientiously and uniformly to prac- 
tise it, must wrestle with reproach ; 
but life ebbs very fast, and dying 
beds are awfyl things: let.:the 
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yeung, therefore, keep close to the 
doctrine of the Saviour, and culti- 
vate. the temper enforced it the 
sermon on the mount. Thus they 
will be prepared for every visita- 
tion of earthly bliss, or for a sud- 
den immortality. Let them not 
be ashamed of a meek and humble 
spirit, which, in the sight of God, 
is of great price. 

We have only to add, that, after 

a very attentive perusal of this ex- 
cellent volume, we wish it 

rove as acceptable to others, as it 
a been to us, Its bright, yet 
modest diction — its plain, but 
momentous statements—its “ pure 
truth” —its clear and searching re- 
proofs and arguments, entitle it 
to be often consulted and examined 
diligently. 
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An Esgay on the History of the 

’ Engilis: acne and Consti- 

’ tution, from the Reign of Henry 
VII. to the Prenat Thee By 

- Lord John Russell. . Longman. 
Price 10s. 


TueoniEs in government are, like 
theories in medicine,—of little im- 
portance to the patients; results 
ate every thing. Hence, in both 
cases, it is the skilful practical man, 
who acquires the confidence of 
mankind. The world has too 
long -seen the emptiness of mere 
lation ta be seduced into any 

ing like an abandonment of prac- 
tical wisdom for all the fair show- 
ing, and imposing pretensions of 
ingenious theorists. He is the 
best doctor that can perform the 
readiest cure; and that is the best 
government, which actually im- 
parts to its subjects the largest 
measure of Fe ee happiness, 
and liberty. Perhaps no nation 
has speculated less upon theories 
of government than the English, 
we yet no nation enjoys so perfect 
& constitution. We do not mean 
to'say, that the framers and suc- 
cessive improvers of our august 


_ System of government; were men 
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wholly destitute of the lights which 
philosophica] investigation have 
thrown on the principles of govern- 
ment,—far otherwise ; for, though 
the mass of political speculation in 
England has been much less than 
among our Gallican neighbours, 
for instance, yet the real value of 
such speculations has been much 
greater ; but we mean, that there 
has been so happy 2 combination of 
theoretic ingenuity, and of practi- 
cal wisdom; both among our legis- 
lators and philosophers, that the 
constitution of England may be 
said to be the perfeetion of all that 
is beautiful and captivating in 
theory, while, at the same time, it 
embodies all that is sound, and 
wise, and efficient ‘in practice. 

While too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the profound and 
comprehensive views of our ances- 
tors, upon every point, connected 
both with the ends and the means 
of good government ; and while 
too much ochaireticn cannot be ‘t 
pressed of that steady 1 whict 
they have ever paid to the guidin 
lights of experience, yet much ot 
the honour of our great national 
civil institutions is to be ascribed 
to the public character of our peo- 
ple. Perhaps, as the perfection of 
our system of government consists 
in the union of the three great 
estates of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, so the perfection of our laws 
and institutions has not been the 
result either of .profound specula- 
tion, or. of practical ity alone, 
or of both united; but of these, in 
combination with the public ce 
racter, the passive age, the 
firmness, the generosity, the © good 
faith, and the benevolence of the 
English people: for of some of 
the greatest improvements in our 
system of government, the remark 
will be found true—they were ul- 
timately gained by public opinion, 
Practical men, merely as such, 
haye generally, as Spinoza* has o 

*  Politici sepiuscule bominibus magis 
a Wa quam consulant.” 
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served, plotted against mankind, 
while theorists have only devised 
forms of government for those who 
need none.* It cannot be denied, 
however, that in the union of a 
respectable measure of speculative 
wisdom, with a somewhat large 
portion of practical knowledge-in 
our legislators, and both these sub- 
jected to the influence which the 
public opinion of a thoughtful, in- 
. genious, and benevolent people 
will always have over the measures 
of their governors, is to be found 
the true secret of that pre-emi- 
nence awarded to the British con- 
stitution, not by Englishmen alone, 
but by all enlightened foreigners ; 
and which has now become the 
object both of the admiration and 
imitation of all the nations of Eu- 
rope. They may still differ from 
us in many material points. They 
may not yet be in a fit state either 
to receive, or to enjoy, all our 
great civil institutioris: but, more 
or less, there has been for the last 
thirty or forty years, a progressive 
advance among the other nations 
of Europe to a practical adoption 
of our principles, however, in some 
cases, there may have been a viru- 
lent hostility among foreign theo- 
rists to some material parts of our 
constitution. And we feel per- 
suaded, that as the minds of mén 
in other nations become acquainted 
with the principles of our laws 
and government, they will feel 
disposed to adopt them, and that 
to England, will be awarded, in 
the page of future history, the un- 
rivalled honour, which Milton an- 
ticipated for her, of’ “ teaching na- 
tions how to live.” 
_ But we intend not to keep our 
readers from this interesting little 
volume by any lengthened obser- 
vations of, our own. Nor do we 
design, by introducing this work 
of Lord Russell's to their notice, 
to involve them in the strife of 


politics, or the clash of parties. 





*« Ubi scilicet minime necesse erat, 


(politica ) institui potuisset.” 
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The work is characterized through- 
out by principles which ought to 
be dear to the heart of every Eng- 
lishman, and is, in general, fit for 
the reading of every intelligent 
Christian, who is desirous of know- 
ing the extent of his obligations to 
a wise and gracious. Providence, 
for placing her under so happy 
and enviable a system of govern- 
ment: and, while the successive 
chapters will unfold to him the 
ss and excellence of British 
institutions, they will teach him 
the close connexion between his 
civil liberty and his religious pri- 
vileges, and will often warm his 
heart and his cheek, with the glow 
of admiration towards those mag- 
nanimous men, we ought to say, 
Christians, by whose struggles our 
liberties were purchased, and by 
whose sufferings our peace and. 
security have been cemented. 
No language is strong enough 
to tell their excellence, and no 
admiration too great to be paid 
to their achievements. Lord Rus- 
sell commences his Essay with a 
chapter on the First Principles of 
the English Government and Consti- 
tution. These he enumerates in 
the following order :—First, the 
Sovereignty of England did not re- 
side in the King’ solely. Secondly, 
the nobility were not separated from 
the people by odious distinctions, like 
the other feudal nobility of Europe. 
Thirdly, she last and greatest ele- 
ment of freedom which existed in 
England, was the constitution of 
her House of Commons. Having 
thus opened his subject, he pro- 
ceeds to trace, through the succes- 
sive reigns, from Henry VII. to 
the present time, the progress of 
the great principles of the consti- 
tution. We cannot say that he 
has done justice to every part of 
the subject he has taken in hand, 
but, with the general execution of 
his work, we are well pleased ; 
and, as a compendious view of the 
history of the constitution, it is en- 
titled to great praise. 
His remarks upon the reforma- 
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tion are enlightened and weighty ; 
and we cannot resist the induce- 
ment we feel, to present to our 


readers the following excellent pas- 


sage. ; 
*€ The outset of the reformation in Eng- 
Jand was marked by a more cruel and insup- 
portable religious tyranny than had ever 
subsisted under the Papal dominion. In 
the times of popery, the articles of faith were 
placed in the custody of the priest, and the 
people received from him some knowledge 
of the doctrines of Christianity, somewhat 
more of the daties of morality, and an un- 
bounded reverence for the authority and 
maguificeace of the church. But Henry 
VIIL., after partly removing the veil of igno- 
rance from the eyes of his people, required 
them not to go a single step farther than he 


- himself did, and the nation was commanded 


by Act of Parliament, to believe six articles 
of faith therein laid down, and whatever else 
the King might choose to ordain. 

“To panish men for their opinions in 
speculative articles of belief, is one of the 
Jaxuries which tyranny has invented in 
modern times. Dionysius and Domitian 
knew nothing of it. It was enjoyed by 
Henry to its fall extent. He was not, like 
Philip If. or Charles IX., merely the mini- 
ster of bigotry, of which he was himself the 
disciple. He taught from his own mouth 
the opinions which were to regulate his 
subjects; he contained in his own breast the 
rule of orthodoxy; and he had the triumph 
of confating the heretic whom he afterwards 
had the gratification to burn. 

« The religion established by Heury VIII. 
was so far from being the reformed church 
of Lather or of Calvin, that he prided him- 
self ia maintaining the Roman Catholic 
faith after he had shaken off the supremacy 
of the Pope. His ordinances, indeed, vi- 
brated for a short time between the old and 
the new religion, as he listened more to 
Cranmer or to Gardiner ; bat the law of the 
six articles, whieh contains the creed he 
finally imposed ou his people, maintains and 
confirms all the leading articles of the 


Roman belief.”--pp. 32-34. 


The sketch of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth is concise and satisfactory, 
and we could, with great pleasure, 
cite his statement of the principal 
sources of that Queen’s fame and 
success. His closing sentence, 
however, we must transcribe, as it 
embodies, in few words, a most just 
view of the reign of that extraordi- 


nary woman : 


“ An attentive observer of this country at 
that period, would scarcely have failed to 
remark, that the force of free institutions 
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was suspended, but not destroyed, by the 
personal influence of Elizabeth, and whilst 
he acknowledged, that no sovereign ever 
carried the art of reigning farther, he would 
perceive that the nation had granted her a 
lease for life of arbitrary power, but bad not 
alienated for ever the inheritance of free- 
dom.”—p. 44. 


Upon the convulsive times of 


Charles I. Lord Russell has made 


many accurate and moderate re- 
marks. He has pourtrayed, with 
great skill, we conceive, the fatal 
errors which led that misguided 

rince to his own destruction, and 
we displayed, without exaggera- 
tion, the just causes which the na- 
tion had to be offended, both with 
his men and his measures. 


“In a contest between a king who _re- 
fases any limitation of his prerogative, and 
a people who require it, there can be no 

agr The ordinary aatho- 
rity of a limited king, the power of calling 
out an armed force, of proroguing and dis- 
solving Parliament, cannot be entrasted to 
a sovereign whose main object it is to de- 
stroy, by means of a party, all limitation. 
William IIf., Anne, and the first ‘sovereigns 
of the house of Branswick, might be safely 
entrusted with the prerogative, because no 





‘ party in the nation wished to sce arbitrary 


power in their hands; bat Charles I. could 
not, bevause the Cavaliers would have been 
unanimous in repealing the restrictions im- 
posed by Parliament. Hence, when the 
popular party had provided saflicient checks 
for the people against a king, they were 
obliged to devise fresh ones against King 
Charles. After the plot in the army in 
favour of the King, they were obliged to put 
part of the executive power in the hands of 
trastees, and still more when ‘war’ fiad ac- 
tually commenced, tiil the proprietor of the 
crewn should havediscretion to.ase.it.. -This 
forms the only justification of the law re- 

specting the militia, the bill for continuing 
the Parliament, and the articles of Ux- 


‘bridge. It was too mach to expect; that the 


victorious party-should lay down their arms, 
without securities, quietly permitting the 
liberties they had wrested from the crown to 
be again surrendered by a packed Parlia- 
ment; and their own lives to be at the 
mercy of a king to whom the power of the 
sword had been again entrusted. The dif- 
ficalty was inseparable from the case. The 
King’s prerogative is so | great, that nothing 
but the established. opinion of the. whole 
nation can prevent his absorbing every 
other authority in the state.”—pp. 60, 61. 


“ Charles fell a sacrifice at last, because 
Cromwell had, lost his popularity by nego- 
ciating with him, aad wished to regain his 
4G2 
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credit with his army, He had foand reason 
to sn , in the course of the negociation, 


that Charles had no real intention of being 
reconciled with him, and that the democra- 
tic troops whour he commanded were ready 
to break out into mutiny in consequence of 
his supposed apostacy. His reconciliation 
was written in the King’s blood. Machiavel, 
in a chapter in-which be shows, “ that a 
people acoustomed to live under a prince, 

f by any accident it becomes free, with 
difficulty preserves: its liberty,” says that, 
“ for the difficulties and evils which must 
be encountered, there is no more powerful, 
or more effectual, or more salutary, or more 
necessary remedy than to put to death the 
sons of Brutus,” that is to say, to give a 
striking example of severity against those 
who would be the chiefs of a counter-revo- 
lation. 

«« By the nation at large, the capital pu- 
nishment of the King was not demanded, 
and very. soon Jamented.~ When living, he 
was a baffled tyrant; when dead, he was a 
royal martyr. 

** Charles was an obstinate, prejudiced, 
and foolish. man, exempt from mast vices, 

sing but few virtues. In polities 
he was a spoiled chiki, and lost his temper 
when he was contradicted. ~Hence, his 
conduct respecting the five members, and 
his early appeal to arms.”— pp 64, 65. 

The author’s observations upon 
liberty, civil, personal, and politi- 
cal, are such as well become the 
noble house from which he is de- 
scended, and in the defence of 
which they have so long béen dis- 
tinguished. As we account the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, 
one to which our pages have ever 
been ardently devoted, we should 
feel *great pleasure in extracting 
largely ‘from this part of the work. 
It would gratify all our readers to 
peruse those manly and para 
mous sentiments, which this de- 
scendant of the house of Russell 
counts it his honour to propagate 
and defend, and to the promotion 
of which, in and out of Parliament, 
his talents and his charaeter are 

"pledged. The following passage 
“mnust, however, suffice : ‘it will give 
the reader a clue to the general 
character of the whole disquisition 
on liberty : 

“7 e policy pursued by the governments 
of , in later times, has been ex- 
tremely various. Austria and Spain lave 
assiiined, as a principlé, that as general free- 
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dom. of discussion must produce -mach 
calompy on private persons, much seditious 
writing against the state, and much matter 
offensive to morality and religion, it is pro- 
dent to the country, and bamane to tlie 
writers, to place the press ander the guar- 
dianship of censorsappointed by the govern- 
ment. By this method, it is asserted, al} 
fair and temperate discussion may be al- 
lowed ; libels are stifled in the egg, before 
they have worked mischief; and public 
justice is- spared the necessity of inflicting 
severe punishment. ‘The government of 
France, without sanctioning so strict a sys- 
tem of ignorance as that of Spain, refused to 
allow publication without restramt. Bat 
the mitigated probibitions of the French 
censors, in. some degree contributed Ao 
spread the faise notions which obtained 
vogue at the beginning of their revolution. 
Every thing might be attacked by an equivo- 
cal jest, although nothing could be com- 
bated by direct reasoning; and the able 
writers of the last centary soon found that 
the best institutions were as open to a sneer 
as the grossest abuses. General declama- 
tion, and affected sentiment, were. allowed, 
till the opinions of men fell into general 
confusion, At length the throne was 
shaken, the altar sapped, and the mine 
ready to burst under their foundations, 
before any one had had a fair opportunity 
of urging, an argument in their behalf. The 
policy of England has been, since the, revo- 
lution, completely the reverse both of the 
Spanish and the French. During the reign 
of Elizabeth, as we haye seen, the mast 
severe punishments were awarded to libel- 
lers.. During .the reign of James, and the 
early part of Charles I. a censorship was 
established by means of a licence act. 
Cromwell adopted the same policy, which 
was continued by Charles and James. The 
Licence Act of the latter expired in 1694, 
and has never been renewed,. ‘The consti- 
tution of Eugland thas deliberately, not in 
the heat of the revolution itself, but with- 
out clamour, without affectation, without 
fear, and at once, adopted a free press. 
The principle then sanctioned is, that, as 
speaking and writing, and printing, are 
things of themselves indifferent, every per- 
son may do as he pleases, till by writing 
what is calamnious or seditious, Le offends 
the laws. That a great advantage is af- 
forded to personal liberty by the permission 
of a free press, is what'no man can doubt. 
Reflection may convince us, that this liberty 
is also beneficial to the community at large. 
Genius can never exert its powers to their 
fa)} extent, whet its flight is limited and its 
direction prescribed. ‘Truth can never be 


- gat at, when all discussion is regulated by 


those who hold the reins of goverpment, to 
whom the discovery of trath is not always 
acceptable. Neither is it true, as some 
people imagine, that no government can 
withstand the daily attacks of the press 
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Men know when they are prospervus, and 
although they love to gramble at all that is 
going on, no quantity of rbetoric will per- 
suade a nation, thatis in possession of liberty, 
to risk a civil ‘war, iu order to obtain “a 
change in the form of government. A‘mi- 
nister may generally so manage, as either 
to endure, or to ov 
The slanderous whisper of the Emperor of 
Rassia’s courtiers is ten times more dan- 
gerous to a'good niinister than the angry 





‘babbub of the King of England's people.— 


pp- 101—104. 
After having brought down his 


-observations to the time of George 


4II. the noble author enters upon 
various topics of great. general in- 
terest. On the Sense of Justice— 
Influence of the Crown—Crimi- 
nal Laws—Public Schools—Poor 
Laws, &c. &e. Upon each of these 
he has embodied many sagacious 
and just observations. It is impos- 


sible for us to do'more than speak 


generally. Weare highly gratified 
by the candour and the moderation 
of the author. .And though, in 
some few points, we are not pre- 
pared to assent wholly to his con- 
clusions, we can yet recommend 
his essay to general perusal. It 
displays‘ an intimate acquaintance 
‘with the steps by which our ances- 
‘tors. proceeded in rearing the majes- 
tic superstructure of British liberty, 


—— 
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and it shows, that the worthy’au- 
thor inherits no incousiderable 
share both of that wisdom and 
magnanimity, which are so con- 
spicuous in all the institutions of 
our ancestors. 

We ought, however, to say, that 
under some of the chapters of Lord 
Russell’s work, we have ‘been dis- 
appointed. Their brevity is the 
only objectionable quality about 
them. We think his plan has been 
too comprehensive, or rather too 
minute, for one small volume: and 
that hence, the work has 'too'muceh 
the appearance of a collection of 
sayings and sentences upon thie 
subjects that stand at the head‘of 
his chapters, rather than that‘of a 
regular historical essay. Much as 
we are gratified by the present 
work, we should. have -been still 
more so had the discussion been 
less extended, and more complete 
—the subjects fewer and more 
fully handled. As it is, we cor- 
dially thank his Lordship, and 
earnestly recommend his work ‘to 
all who have neither time nor 
opportunity, for ‘more extensive 
reading on the important topics of 
which it treats. 
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Several Tracts by -the ever-memo- 
rable John Hales, of Eton College, 
§c.12mo. London. 1677-1716. 

We’ have already informed our 

‘Yéaders, that it was not our inten- 

tion ‘to restrict this department of 

‘our work to any one class of an- 

cient literature ; but occasionally to 

Step over what. may, without im- 

‘be denominated our own 

to a ‘more general and 
cree field than sity one party 
‘Wald’ be supposed to occu y. ‘We 
tive at thé head of this arti- 


‘de name of one of those ts 
i literature, ‘that a Bae 
iscopalians, 


‘Pittky of the early 


wer 


and whocontributed, perhaps, more 
than any other individual of his 
day, to raise the character of the 
divines of that church to the high- 
est rank of mental and literary 
splendour. Whether we view him 
as an acco a wad scholar, as an 
acute, original, and vigorous think. 
er, as a profound and accurate 
reasoner, or as the most liberal 
and tolerant controvertist ‘of his 
yon » We.are compelled to ‘place 
im on'an eminence'to which few 


of his contem: es could aspire, 
and to tear hina as rds te 


“gabtle, the ‘most ‘ atniable,‘and the 
‘most interesting of ‘disputants; atid, 
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at the same time, as the most dig- 
nified and pleasing of writers. 
There is a vigour in his pages, 
which transfuses itself through our 
minds, while his ingenuity and 
originality captivate our imagina- 
tion. He may, perhaps, be said to 
be the only polemical writer, who 
engages at the same time, and in an 
equal degree, the judgment and the 
imagination of his readers, and 
who imparts to the strength and 
massiveness of the most able rea- 
soning, a play of genius, and a 
freshness of style, that irresistibly 
command the attention, and gratify 
the ear and the heart of every 
man of taste and feeling who looks 
into his. pages. Nor were the 
dignity and independence of his 
mind less remarkable than its vi- 
gour and originality. He was one 
of the first men, who, after the 
convulsions of the reformation had 
iti some measure subsided, dared 
to think for themselves, and to 
break the fetters, which the names 
and authority of Luther and Cal- 
vin, and the other great leaders in 
that greatest of works, had fas- 
tened upon the understandings of 
men. Milton has observed of this 
morning period of a second refor- 
mation, that “ we have look’d so 
long upon the blaze, that Zuinglius 
and Calvin hath beacon’d up to us, 
that we are stark blind ;” and no 
doubt, though the profession and 
the follies of popery were aban- 
doned by the majority of our coun- 
yur, in the age preceding that 
of Hales, the poison of its principle 
was still universally predominant, 
and men pat ca | Protestantism, 
not on Protestant principles, but 
because such was the prevailing, 
the authorized, the legal, the re- 
formed religion of the day. , 
Wevare not disposed, however, 
to fall in with every opinion on 
theological and polemical points, 
that Mr. Hales entertained. When 
‘he from the authority of 
Calvin, we are fearful'that he re- 
linquished some of those doctrines, 
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which we, in common with that 
great reformer, hold to be incul- 
cated in the: word of God, and 
consistent with sound philosophy ; 
but though we cannot acquiesce 
with him in the particulars, we do 
most decidedly in the principles of 
that_secession ; in that manliness 
and independence of mind, that 
refused an implicit submission to 
the dictates of any uninspired man, 
however admired or exalted, and 
claimed a right to derive its doc- 
trines immediately from the un- 
erring revelation of God, without 
the intervention of any authorized 
and imposed interpretation. 

Some of our readers, perhaps, 
are unacquainted with the particu- 
lars of the life of the ever-memo- 
rable author of these tracts: we 
shall, therefore, before entering on 
the merits of the. volume under 
discussion, present them with a 
brief memorial of this illustrious 
man. John Hales was born in the 
city of Bath, in the year 1584, and 
was descended from a good family 
in Somersetshire. He received his 
grammar-learning in the place of 
his nativity, and proceeded to the 
University of Oxford in 1597. In 
the year 1605, he was chosen a 
fellow of Merton College, for which 
he was encouraged to stand as a 
candidate by Sir Henry Savile, the 
warden, who, having heard of the 
prodigious pregnancy of his parts, 
extended his favour towards him. 
Wood asserts, that during the 
“ course of his bachelourship, 
there never was any one in the 
then memory of man, that ever 
went beyond him for subtle dispu- 
tations in philosophy, for his.elo- 
quent declamations and orations ; 
as also for his exact knowledge of 
the Greek tongue, evidently de- 
monstrated afterwards, not only 
when he read the Greek lecture, 
but also the public lecture of that 
tongue in the schools,  His.pro- 
found learning, and natural en- 
dowments (not that I shall - take 
notice of his affability, sweetness 
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of natyre and complaisance, which 
seldom accompany hard students 
and critics,) made him beloved of 
all good men, particularly of Savile 
before mentioned, who found him, 
though young, serviceable in his 
edition of St. Chrysostom’s works.” 
He was subsequently made Greek 
Professor, and appointed to com- 
the funeral oration for Sir 
Thomas Bodley, the celebrated 
founder of the Library which bears 
his name. In 1618, he accom- 
panied Sir Dudley Carlton, as 
Chaplain, to the Synod of Dort, 
held against the newly invented 
errors of Arminius, His_ letters 
from Dort, giving an account of 
the P ings of that Synod, are 
ished, together with those of 
. Balconqual, the Scots Com- 
missioner, and are supposed to give 
the best account that is extant of 
its secret transactions. On his re- 
turn. to England, he was appointed 
toa fellowship in Eton College. Not 


‘ong after the commencement of 


his residence there, he wrote his 
famous tract On Schism, which is 
supposed to have been a private 
letter to the great Chillingworth, 
in answer to a question put by 
him to Mr, Hales, on the nature 
of that sin. A copy of this tract 
being handed about in manuscript, 
found its way at length to the 
hands of Laud, then in the zenith 
of his glory, who, in his ardour for 
church power and domination, felt 
much hurt at Mr. Hales’s opinions, 
so broadly ‘and clearly asserted in 
that pamphlet. Mr. Hales, upon 
this, wrote a letter to the angry 
Archbishop, which was subse- 
tly published from a copy 
among Laud’s papers after 

his decease, in which he ably de- 
fended his opinions, and main- 
tained, with firmness, though with 
the utmost Christian mildness and 
temper, the doctrines which so 
diametrically opposed-the favourite 
Heya of Laud. And though 
lin, and Parker, and Long, 
have ‘endeavoured to prove, that 
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Hales reconciled himself to the 
Archbishop’s favour, by-expressing 
contrition for the opinions he had 
expressed in his tract on Schism, 
and, in Heylin’s own words, “ was 
gained unto the church,” yet, the 
fact of his letter, which is far from 
intimating any such abandonment 
of his principles, proves that this 
was a fable, which arose out of the 
creative imagination of Heylin, ° 
and which has since been borrowed 
from him by the other writers. 
This attempt, however, illustrates 
one important fact in the history of 
Hales’s opinions; viz. that the 
main principles of his work were 
those of Dissent, though Des 
Maizeau, in his life’ of Hales, 
attempts to disprove this infer- 
ence. Had Mr. Hales, in his work 
on Schism, been as consistent a 
churchman as Des Maizeau would 
wish to represent him, what need 
was there for Heylin’s, and Parker’s, 
and Long’s attempt to prove, that 
he afterwards rescinded those prin- 
ciples, and was “ gained to the 
church?” and what ground could 
there be for their assertion, that the 
work in question abounds with dis- 
senting, and, therefore, heterodox 
opinions? In his collegiate and 
learned retirement, Mr. Hales was 
not entirely debarred from the 
charms of polished society ; for 
during the time that the. King 
and Court resided at Windsor, he 
was constantly visited by those of 
the King’s followers, who had any 
taste for his refined wit, and culti- 
vated understanding. He was the 
intimate companion of the great 
wits of Charles’s party, Lord Falk- 
land, Sir John Suckling, Sir Wm. 
Davenant, and Ben Jonson. In 
their literary and social conversa- 
tions, he appears, to have held no 
inconsiderable place. Among the 
poems of Sir John Suckling, thére 
is preserved an invitation to Mr. 
Hales, to join a social party of 
literary men in London, and which 
is so descriptive of the manners, 
and convivial conversation of these 
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illustrious men; that-we think we 
shall not need to apologize for ite 
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“*Sir,-—-Whether these lines do find you ont, 
Putting or clearing of a doubt ; - 
(Whether predestination, 

Or reconciling three in one, 

Or the unriddling how men die, 

And live at once eternally, 

Now, take you up,) know ’tis decreed, 
You straight bestride' the Collego steed ; 
Leave Sacinus and the schoolmen, ; 
(Which Jack Bond says, do bat fool men.) 
And’ come to town ; ’tis fit you show 
Yourself abroad, that mien may know 
(Whate’er some learned men. have guest), 
That oracles are.not yet ceast : 

There you shall find the wit and wine 
Flowing alike; and both divine : 

Dishes, witly names not known in books, 
And less amongst the College cooks, 
With sauce s0 poignant, that you need 
Not stay still hanger bids you feed. 

The sweat of learned Jonson’s brain, 

And gentle Shakspear’s ¢as’er strain, 

A hackney coach conveys you too 

In. spite of all that rain can do: 

And for your eighteen pence you sit, 

The Lord and Judge of all fresh wit. 
News in one day as much w’ have here 
As serves all Windsor for a year, 

Aud which the carrier brings to you, 
After ’t hath here been found not true. 
Then think what company’s desigo’d 

‘Fo meet you here, men so refin’d ; 
"Pheir very common talk at’ board, 

Makes wise or mad a young Court Lord, 
And makes him eapable to be 

Umpire in his Father’s company, 

Where no dispateés nor fore’d defence 

Of a manis: person for his sonse 
Takes ap the tise; all strive to be 
Masters of truth, as victory; _ . 

And where you come, I'd boldly swear, 
A Synod might as eas’ly err.” 

In this retreat, Mr. Hales was 
interrupted by the commence, 
ment of the civil wars, and we 
would willingly forget, for the cre- 
dit of Christians and dissenters, 
the treatment he endured on ac- 
count of his loyalty to Charles, and 
his attachment to | the hierarchy. 
He was deprived of his fellowship 
in Eton, and reduced to the most 
distressing poverty, insomuch that 
he was obliged to submit to the 
extreme of all sufferings to a lite- 
rary man, the selling of his valua- 
ble and extensive library. Of this 
unfortunate period of his life, we 
have a most interesting account, 
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preserved by Mr. Farringdon, his 
principal friend, and intended to 
have inserted in the life of 
Mr. Hales, by that gentleman, had 
he been spared to have completed 
his abject.. “ This worthy person 
(Mr. Farringdon) coming. once a 
day to see Mr. Hales, some few 
months. before his death, found 
him at his mean lodgings at. Mrs. 
Powney’s house; but in a. temper 
gravely cheerful, and well becom. 
ing an excellent, Christian under 
such circumstances. After a slight 
and very homely. dinner, suitable 
to. the lodgings, some discourse 
passed between them concernin 
their old friends, and the black 
and dismal. as of the. times; 
and at last, Mr. Hales asked Mr. 
Farringdon ta walk out with him 
into the church-yard, where this 

man’s necessities prest him 
ta.tell his friend, that he been 
forced to sell his whole library (save 
a few books which he had given 
away, and six or eight, little.books 
of devotion, which lay in his cham. 
ber,) and that for money, he } 
no more. than what he then showed 
him, (which was about seven or 
eight shillings,). and, besides, said 
he, I doubt I am indebted for my 
lodging. Mr. Farringdon it seems, 
did not imagine that it had been 
so. very, mean with him as this 
came to; and, therefore, was much 
surpriond to hear it; and withal 
said, I have at. present money to 
command, and to-morrow will pay 
you fifty pounds, in part of the 
many sums I and my poor wife 
have. received of you in our great 
necessities; and will pay you 
more suddenly as you shall want 
it:” to which he answered “ No, 
you don’t owe me a penny, or, if 
you do, I here forgive you; for 
you, shall never pay me a penny; 
I know you and yours will, have 
occasion for much more than what 
you have lately gotten: but if you 
know any. other friend, that hath 
too full a, parse, and will _ 
some of it to me, I will.notr 
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that.” To which he added, “When 
F'die; €which 1 hope is not far off, 
for I am weary of this uncharita- 
ble-world;) I desire you to see mie 
buried in that place of the church- 
,” {pointing to the place. 
ona way fit in the church, (eaitt, 
Mr. Farringdon,) with the Provost, 
(Sir Henry Savile,) Sir Henry 
Wotton, andthe rest of your friends 
and benefactors?” “ Because (says 
he,) I am neither the founder of 
it, nor have I been a benefactor to 
it, nor shall I ever now be able to 
be so, I am satisfied.” 
~ Mr. Hales died on the 19th of 
May, 1656, and was buried accord- 
we fe ee desire, in Eton College 
Shurch-yard.. We cannot trust 
ourselves to expatiate on this great 
man’s character, we shall, there- 
fore, give an outline of it in the 
expressive words of one of his ac- 
juaintances and friends, Andrew 
I. Hewas “a most learned 
divine, and one of the church of 
England, and most remarkable for 
his sufferings in the late times, and 
his Christian patience under them. 
And I reckon it not one of the 
least ignominies of that age, that 
so eminent a person should have 
been, by the iniquity of the times, 
reduced to those necessities under 
which he lived ; as I account it no 
small honour to have grown up 
into some parts of his acquaintance, 
and conversed awhile with the 
living remains of one of the clearest 
heads and best prepared breasts in 
Christendom.” And again, when 
> ral of his celebrated tract on 
, and contrasting it~ with 
one written on the other side of 
the controversy by Dr. Parker, 
he says, “ I could not, upon com- 
pening them both together, but re- 
‘most seriously upon the dif- 
ference of their two ways of dis- 
coursing. I could not but admire 
that majesty and beauty which sits 
upon ‘be forehead of masculine 
truth and generous honesty ; but 
10’ léss detest the deformity of 


' fillsehood, disguised in all its orna- 
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ments. How muth another thin 
it is to hear him speak, that 
cleared himself from froth and 
grounds, and who suffers neither 
sloth, nor fear, nor ambition, nor 
any other tempting spirit of that 
nature to abuse him, front one, 
who, as Mr Hales expresseth it, 
makes Christianity lacquey to am- 
bition.” 

These tracts were first published 
together in 1677, and afterwards 
in 1716, with the addition of the 
letter to Archbishop Laud. The 
volume contains the following 
pieces: 1. Concerning the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 2. Of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 

8. Paraphrase on the XIth 
Chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
4. Of the Power of the Keys. 5. 
Of Schism and Schismatics. 6. 
Miscellanies. 7. Letter to Laud. 
Of these tracts, by far the most 
valuable is that on Schism, whe- 
ther we view it as a literary, or 
theological production. It is writ- 
ten on a subject, confessedly of 
vast importance to the interests of 
religion; and one that, in the ex- 
pressive phraseology of Hales, is 
a “scarecrow, which they, who 
uphold a party in religion, use 
to fright away such as, making 
inquiry into it, are ready to re- 
linquish and oppose it, if it ap- 
pear either erroneous or suspi- 
cious. For as Plutarch reports of 
a painter, who, having unskilfully 
painted a cock, chased away all 
cocks and hens, that so the imper- 
fection of his art might not appear, 
by comparison with nature; so 
men, willing for ends to admit 
of no fancy but their own, endea- 
vour to hinder an inquiry into it 
by way of comparison of somewhat 
with it, peradventure truer, that 
so the deformity of their own 
might not appear.” 

In the tract, “On the Sia against 
the Holy Ghost,” and in that “ On 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 

,” there ave many highly use- 
ul and origina) thoughts, though 
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we are not sure that all the au- 
thor's assumptions can be defend- 
ed, The “ Paraphrase of the Ele- 
venth Chapter of Matthew's Gos- 
pel,” abounds with critical and ar- 
gumentative discussion. The elu- 
cidations of Scripture are pecu- 
liarly y, and cause us to re- 
gret that Mr. Hales did ‘not prose- 
cute his paraphrase, and extend it 
to a view of the difficulties in the 


other Evangelists and inspired ‘type 


writers ; a task for which he was’ 


so well qualified, by his extent of 
learning, and his cool and dispas- 
sionate habits of investigation. The 
tract “On the Power of the Keys,” 
is principally intended against the 
papists, and has not, therefore, in 
our times, the same claim. to at- 
tention. that it possessed at the 
period of its appearance, when 
popery was far more to be dreaded 
than it is at present, or, we trust, 
ever will be again in this country. 
On the whole, this volume may be 
looked on as a morceau for the 
theological Bookworm, and as a 
treasure that will be highly va- 


lued by all that have any taste for 
what is splendid in genius, rich in 
language, powerful in argument, 
er excellent in spirit: a book, in 
fact, that displays all the nerve, 
without any of the rigour, of dis- 
putation ; and embodies the acute- 
ness and the energy of the schools, 
while it is ly free from their 
intricacy and insipidity. In addi. 
tion to. its literary character, the 
will be a recommendation to 
all who value beauty and accuracy 
in, printing ; and the volume is 
er enhanced by an ns i 
portrait of the incomparable au- 
thor. 

A volume of Mr. Hales’s Re- 
mains was printed in 4to. 1659, 
consisting of Sermons, and_ his 
Letters from the Synod of Dort, 
to which were added, in the edi- 
tion of 1673, a few sermons and 
tractates. In the same year there 
was published, in 8vo. four other 
sermons of this > man. A 
complete edition of Mr. Hales’s 
works was printed by Foulis, of 
Glasgow, in 1753, in 3 vols. 12mo, 
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The Cottage Minstrel: or, Hymus for 
the assistance of lagers in their 
Domestic Worship. By James Ed- 
mesion, Author of “ Sacred Lyrics.” 
—London: Westley, 1821. 


We have already expressed our 
opinion of Mr. Edmeston’s poetical 
wers, in our notice of his Sacred 
yrics, and we think his present vo- 
lume will not detract from his al- 
ready established character. The 
Cottage Minstrel is printed by the 
Home Missionary Society, on ‘be- 
half of their excellent institution, 
and with a view of affording to the 
pious poor, a suitable help in their 
domestic .worship. The subjecis 
are well chosen, and embrace a 
reat variety of topics; and the 
ymns are eyidently co: ed with 
a due regard to the capacities of 
those for whom they are principally 


designed. 


Medicina Clerica: or, Hints‘ to the 
Clergy for the Healthful and Com- 
Sortable Discharge of their Ministe- 
rial Duties. In a Series of Letters. 
—Seeley. 4s. 


Tue design of this little volume is 
excellent. There are many clergy- 
men and dissenting ministers. who 
stand greatly in need of advice upon 
the topics of which it treats. Many 
a valuable minister has been laid 
aside prematurely, through inatten- 
tion to his own health; and many 
an assiduous and promising stu- 
dent has either cramped his futare 
usefulness, by sapping his constitu-. 
tion in his initiation, or sunk, before 
he had entered upon his field of la- 
bour, into an untimely grave. The 
work does not, however, answer to’ 
our wishes. It is, in many inferior 
points, minute even to trifling, while 
it is much too briefupon the more im- 
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portant topics. It is more imme- 
diately constructed for the use of 
clergymen, and is particular even 
to the description of a damp has- 
sock, and recipes for making the 
best lozenges. It is to be expected, 
that in ‘so large a collection of in- 
stractions for the health and ease of 
clergymen, some important and va- 
Juabie hints shouldbe found; and 
we were disposed, after reading the 
author’s preface, to go a considera- 
ble length in attending to the minu- 
tia of his Medicina Clerica, but really 
the following is too finical. 

“The font is usually at a more remote 
and damper part of the charch than the 
reading-pew, and there is often at it a has- 
sock which is ased only at that time for the 

rgyman to kneel upon, and by that ineans 
gels very damp and unfit for use, eccasion- 
jag cramp and rheumatism. ‘This may be 
obviated by having it kept on the raised 
wooden floor of the reading-pew, or in 
some other dry situation. 

’ *¢In baptisms in private ‘houses, I often 
find a difficulty in getting something upon 
which I cankueel. If it is a boarded floor, 
Tlay down my gloves, and kneel upon them ; 
but, if it is brick, I find something more 
necessary. ‘I'he people of the house will, 

probably, Offer to bring a pillow; but, be- 
sides its dirtyiog and drawing the damp 
into that, there may be vermin in it, which 
may get aboot one’s own person. If there 
is a low child’s stool, or chair, 1 take that, 
and pat my gloves om it; or, for want of 
something better, I have ‘taken the bel- 
lows.” —pp. 133, 134. 

If our clerical readers should be 
able to recover their gravity after 
this, we have only a word or two 
more to say. They must not sup- 
pose that the whole beek.is written 
in.so-childish a strain as the above 
extract. «There i is, after all, much in 

‘volume’ that is valuable, and 
not that'the book is almost 
lusiv adapted for the use of 

who have to serve in cold and 
churches, and to perform the 
daties prescribed by the 
rubri¢, we would cheerfully recom- 
= dissenting ministers and 


In their hands, however, 
el 


te we wold be nearly useless, 
Cees a as damp 

ick, air and exer= 

Phe - Reais Ackuox eeaiidgtonnts. A 
Sermon occasioned by the Occurrence 
of the Ninth Anniversary of the Or- 
dination ; delivered at Cannon Street 






Road Meeting, §c. By Andrew 

Reed.—Westley. Price 1s. 
Tue text of this discourse is taken’ 
from 1 Cor. i. 4.—‘‘ I thank my 
God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God which is given you by 
Jesus Christ.” The Pastoral rela- 
tion is one of so much importance, 
and involves so many interests, both 
for this life and that to come, that 
we cannot but commend every ef- 
fort designed to produce a due. re- 
cognition of the duties and obliga- 
tions involved in it by the respective 
parties. Mr. Reed’s discourse is well 
calculated to answer the pious in- 
tentions of its author. He proposes 
to consider in the text,—1 st. The Sub- 


ject of Ministerial Acknowledgment — 
Grace; as a living principle—a pro- 
gressive principle—and a victorious 
principle. In the second patt of tlie 
discourse, he cansiders The Fer- 
vency of Ministerial Acknowledgments. 
They arise from conviction—affection 

—anxiety—and interest. The sermon 
is judicious and scriptural ; ani- 
mated in its style, and truly affec- 
tionate and earnest in the spirit 
which pervades it. We think it will 
be impossible for any engaged in 
the pastoral relation, to read this 
discourse without profit, and we are 
sure that all who enjoy the advan- 
tages of a stated ministry would do 
well to peruse it with attention. 
We could gladly extract several in- 
teresting passages, did our limits 
permit, but must content ourselves 
with the following nervous and pow- 
erful appeal, at the close of the ser- 
mon, to the mere professor. 

« What shall we say to you? How often 
have we addressed you? How little have 
you been affected by our prayers, oar warn- 
ings, and onr entreaties! And is it all in 
vain? And do you still refase to regard 
the warning, the besceching voice of your 
minister? Know, then, ‘ that I am clear of 
your blood!’ Our ministry has, indeed, ' 
been faz from what we desire, far from 
what it ought to be; bat you yourself are 
my witnessg.that it has not beea unfaithful. 
1 have explained yoor danger; I have in- 
sisted on your obligations ; I have poiuted 
you to ‘the Lamb of God, who taketh. ~ 
away the sins of the world.’ You are with- 
out excuse! You mast ge to the bar of the 
Eternal without excuse! But, O mast I 
meet you there without a plea--without an 
advocate! Must I even be _compelted to 
join in the accusations against you, and 
prove the aggravation of your guilt? 
What! must I, after having watched over 
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yoa so Jong, surrender you into the hands 
of inexorabie justice? Must I, after having 
prayed for yon so often, pronounce an ‘ Amen’ 
te the sentence of coulemnation? Must I, 
after striving for your salvation so anxiously, 
see you sink into eternal, remediless de- 
struction? Heavenly Mercy! forbidit. May 
you now listen to a voice you bave so much 
neglected! Blay your heart be now softened 
into penitence and prayer by the grace of 
God! May you now, before this sear of la- 
bour shall expire and bear its record to 
heaven, be renewed, and pardoned, and 
sanctified! O this is an affecting crisis to 
you and to your minister! It will never re- 
turn! All time.is on flight! Eternity is at 
hand! ‘The Judge is at the door! Prepare 
to meet your God! By’ all. that is awful-- 
by all that is sacrcd—by alt that is dear—— 
by all that is dreadful--1 Leseech--I en- 
treat you--PREPARE TO MEET YOUR 
Gop.’ —pp. 38, 39. , : 
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Observations on the Idiom of the Hebrew 
- Language, respecting the Powers pe- 
culiar tothe different Tenses Verbs, 
and the Communication Power 
‘from Governing Verbs to Subordi- 
nates connected with them. By Kars g 

~ Gell, M.A. Seeley. Price 6s. 6d. 
Tue improvements which, in modern 
times, have been made in the philoso- 
, and co uently.in. 


ph Waive dur conseq 
the construction ofelementarybooks, ge¢ 


of the most promising character. 
We may reasonably anticipate from 
them ¥ery important and valuable 
hi Not only will greater fa- 
cility be obtained in the acquisition 
of languages, whetherliving or dead, 
but much greater precision, and con- 
sequeny) iy much more aa tistaction in 
criticism. There are many difli- 
culties which pupils of the sacred 
tongues have been taught.to conceal. 
from their view, by attributing to. 
them the barbarous names invented 
the old grammarians. Ano- 
lies and obscurities in grammar, 
have too often been silently consign- 
ed to.rest, by calling them pleonasms 
op enallage, or some such unmeaning 
term: The knot has been cut at 
once which ought to have been pa- 
tiently untied.. “Much has’ been 
dene by the’ labours of modern 
philologists, in removing the sup- 
posed difficulties of the oriental 
tongues. Among these the Hebrew 
has not been overlooked—a lan- 
guage hitherto loaded and obscured 
by the fancics and conjectures of 
successive generations of gramma- 
rians and lexicographers, all follow- 
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ing each other's example. We con- 
ceive there is no language, which 
has occupied the attention of so 
many able scholars. and learned 
critics, about which there yet remain 
so many inexplicable difficulties, 
and in the acquisition of which, an 
inquisitive pupil is so often morti- 
fied by untractable and unusual 
anomalies. We feel great pleasure 
in bringing forward the litue work 
of Mr. Gell. It is designed to ex- 
plode the old grammatical theory of 
the vau conversive, and to reduce the 
apparent incongruities in the tenses 
of verbs, to a precise and definable 
theory. Wehave not had suflicient 
opportunity to decide upon the 
merits of his discovery, as borne 
out by extensive application. But 
as far as his work states his theory, 
and meets the most obvious olijcc- 
tions, we must say, it appears very 
satisfactory. We shall merely give 
his own explanation of the pri ry 
which he applies tothe use of He- 
brew verbs, and recommend bis in- 
vestigation to the candid perusal of 
the students of the sacred Scriptures. 
“* When two or more verbs are con- 
nected in Hebrew, the leading’or gover- 
ning verb, expresses the absolute and 
ral time to be understuod through- 
out the series ; andthe subordinate verbs 
are, in this respect, elliptical: they have 
the temporal power of the governing 
verb, by an ideal communication, im- 
plied in them; but relative terms, ur 
some other addilional meaning, is genc- 
rally expressed by their own proper 
powers and sometimes the modal, or the 
personal power of a governing verb, is 
also understood in Wem.” He pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his theory, in ils 
general application to the sacred 
text, in correcting translations, and 
elucidating ecw passages, and 
then finally explains apparent.ano- 
malies in the application of bis 
theory. He offérs.some specimens of 
translation conformed to his theory 
of the verbs, and in several instances 
throws no inconsiderable light upon 
the import and connexion of the 
text. We conceive the theory will 
demand more extensive examina- 
tion before it can be considered as 


established, and that, in particular, 
it should be compared with the 
Syrian, Arabic, and Abyssinian, 
which the most eminent oriental 
scholars consider as cognate dialects 
with Hebrew and Chaldee. 
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True and False Religion practically 
considered, with the best means to 
Promote Vital Godliness ; every part 

. proved from the Bible, and confirmed 
by Pate ve nity en mn A Pxass 
and the i ings of the most 
Eminent Chriniane, pw. the Apos- 
tolic Age, &c. Se. By the Rev. G.G. 
Seraggs, A.M. Sc. Westley. 7s. 

Were the real value of this book in 

any degree commensurate with the 

comprehension and promise of its 
title, it would deserve our warmest 

tecommendation: or were there a 

tolerable correspondence between 

the bill of fare, and the entertainment 
actually provided, we should readily 
pass over minor defects, and sit 
down contented to the feast, regard- 
ing the wholesomeness, rather than 
the rarity of the provisions, and 
the good intention and hospitality, 
rather than the taste and affluence, 
cf the host. But. where there is so 
utter a discrepancy between the per- 
formance and the promise, as in the 
present case, we cannot conceal our 
disappointment. Indeed, we fecl 
compelied to express our entire. dis- 
approbation of the class of works, 
among which the present production 
must be ranked. We conceive, that 
the modern custom of publishing 
the beauties of favourite authors, or 
of selecting. petty scraps.and shape- 
less fragments from the most cele- 
brated writings of pasttimes, and of 
endeavouring to form the hetcro- 
geneous materialsinto one structure, 
is something like the custom of the 

Turks, and other barbarians, inha- 

biting the scite of ancient classic 


a nptions, who are said to build 


ir cow-houses and pig-styes out 
of the sculptured remains of amphi- 
theatzes, temples, and cities. e 
can. view such tions only as 
calculated to vitiate the public taste, 
and supply additional stimulus to 
the prevailing disease of the times 
—a féverish love of novelty and ex- 
citement. Were the present work 
not liable to these objections, we 
should yet demur to several things 
in the plan and execution. What 


_can be thought of the modesty of an 


author, who proposes to illastrate 
and enforce his sentiments by quo- 
tations from eminent writers, and has 
fe treniey to place himself in that 

? Noless than six tolerably. long 
quotations.appear under the signa- 
ture of G.G.S. As. this is a book 
of extracts, we cannot do better than 


* recommend to the attention of the 
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compiler, and all who may be dis- 
posed to admire such productions, 
the remark of Lord Bacon, which we 
conceive to be as full of wisdom as_ 
oftruth;—-“ Some books may be read 
by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but that would be 
only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner- sort of 
books; else distilled books are, 
like common distilled waters, flashy 
things.” 


weeeeeeeetes | 


The Aged Pastor; a Biographical 
Sketch of the Rev. W. Field, late 


- Minister of the Independent Church, 
- Blandford ; with las Funeral Ser- 

mon, Sc. By Rich. Keynes, Se. 4s: 
Tue Coagregational Church at 
Blandford, has enjoyed a privilege 
granted to few Christian societies; — 
an uninterrupted administration of 
the ordinances of religion, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, with 
a succession of only three ministers, 
each of those venerable men having 
occupied the pulpit for the unusual 
period of 50 years. Ofthefirst pas- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Powe, but Intle 
is known, except the lengtl of his 
ministerial labours, and the general 
excellence of his character. His 
successor the Rev. MaLacu! Buaxe, 
son of the Rey. Malachi Blake, of 
Pitminster, and related to the great 
Admiral Blake, commenced his la- 
bours at Blandford in 1716, and 
continued there till his death im1760. 
Mr. Blake was a man of consider- 
able literary attainments, as well as 
of evangelical sentiments, aad ar- 
dent piety. In the year 1731, he 
published “‘ An account of the fire 
at Blandford,” which is appended to 
the present memoir. Mr. Blake was 
succeeded by the late exellent Mr. 
Henry FIevp, the subject of the 

esent memoir, whose ministerial 
abours were protracted to the com- 
mencementof the present year, when 
aftera life of unabating zeal,and con- 
siderable usefulness.in the. cause of 
his Master, he departed to enjoy 
that rest, that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God. The present volume is 
designed: to commemorate the life 
and virtues of Mr, Field, and we 
should-not do justice to our feelings, 
did we not cordially thank Mr. 
Keynes for this interesting memo- 
rial of his respected pr sor, 
and, ior the short notices, which he 
has connected with it of* Messrs. 
Powell and Blake. 
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AstRronomy.—On the Phases of the Co- 
19M. Nicolas \ Cacciatore, 


tinctly the of phases in the 
vaacde of te comet of 1810, and hence 
he concludes, that comets are not lumi. 
nous per se, but that their nucleus, their 
coma, — shine only by re- 

praca Re ciety. — At the 
meeting of the Royal y of Edin- 
burgh, March 19, 1821, there was read 
«+ A Description of a New and Univer- 
sal Balance,” by Dr. Dyce, of Aber- 


deen. 
May 7.—There was read a notice, by 
Mr. John Ramage, of Aberdeen, re- 
specting a stickleback found with a leech 
in its intestines. The leech and the 
stickleback, which eo ity mage had 
preserved, were presen is re- 
quest, to the Museum of the Society. 
Natvurat Hisrory.--Zooioey.— 
Sword fish at ee: oe sword-fish, 
the Xiphias gladius Ingeus, Was 
thrown on the coast of Kirkbean, in the 
Solway Frith. This fish measured ten 


gle orty-two minutes ; 
for its ter section is nearly a rhom. 
ive sides are 17.5, 


3.3 inches ; and its 25 ounces, or 
1lb. 9 oz. avoirdupois. It will be in the 
recollection of some of our readers, that 
the sword of such a fish pierced the 
boom of the Kitty of Liverpool, thro 
12 inches of sound oak, besides a 
of copper. 
Account of the Rattlesnake.--A yo 
man, ha h A met with a lar, ea ve 
rat’ e, instead of killing it 
with his cart-whip, as he could 
easily have ve oe os ook 
provoking it, ying his 
w around its bady. "phe irritated 
pe made repeated and vigorous 
leaps towards the young man, ec 
nearer to him at every effort ; b 
being teazed more and more with the 
vain Som threw himself into the air 
scended, he seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground ; but ese rebounding, 
executed a succession of leaps, so rap 


Ss inchs; and weight #9 ounces o 
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and so great, that there was not 


ightest intermission, and he appeared 
toeay. The young man betook him- 


self to flight ; but his yor ~ = al 

jer uw 7 “ 

See ee. 
not 


could it before the fangs of the 
snake be hooked in his flesh. As 
his only resource, he turned, and by a 
fortunate throw of his lash, by which 
eure beter be crroded EE putea 

nt’s » he arr progress, 
ind killed him. 


Letter on Duelling.— The following 
letter is said to have been written by 
Alexander Robinson, Ksq., a man who 
had much distinguished himself by his 
cou in the military service, to a 
Pee of his, whose _o bigs 

mith, in consequence of a 
received from him. e 

« Sir,—I must a decline . 
challenge you sent me y y 
Robin, am frankly acknow I ake 
not fight you. I am sensible the world 
in general will call this cowardice, and 
that the odious appellation of scoundrel 
will be given me in every coffee house ; 
but I hope you will not judge with the 
multitude, because you have beén an 
eye-witness of my behaviour in no less 

seven ents with the com- 
mon enemy. the reputation of 
ing a brave man, and am conscious 
that hen 80 ree even when I = 
more ou, J not fight you. 
reasons of m conduct in this affair, Sir, 
are ve valid » though very few. To 
be brief, Sir, I would rather endure the 
contempt of man, than the anger ef my 
Maker; a tempdral evil than an eternal 
one. In one of the wisest states of the 
world, there was no law against parri- 
cide, because they thought it a crime 
which the worst of villains would be in- 
capable of. Perhaps the silence of our 
legislature, with regard-to duelling, is 
owing to some such reasons. What can 
be more enormous than for men, not to 
say Christians and friends, to thirst for 
the blood of each other; nay niore, to 
aim the blow, with a true Italian ven- 
geance, at once both at the body and the 
soul? 1 hope, in the coolness of reflec- 
tion, you will think as Ido. If other- 
wise; J am determined to give you up to 
the tyranny of your passions, as 1 am to 
remain master of my own. , 
« Yours, &c. A. R.” 

Extatic Feelings of Captives on being re- 
stored to Liberty.— ne late Philip Mel- 
vill, sq. Lieutenant Governor of Pen- 
dennis » who was taken prisoner 
during the war in the Carnatic, with 
many of his countrymen, and suffered a 
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miserablecaptivity ofnearly four yearsat sharers in our common deliverance !”-— 
Bangalore, gives the remark- If such were the feelings of men, just 
able account of their emancipation:—- delivered from tempo bondage, who 
as of our deliverance ( need wonder at those expressions of 
ae ee ie ely ope 
; 2 ing con- ose. whom the ma 
cluded, the olive branch waved ils re- and who, on their embracing the Gos- 
freshing shade around the imprisoned pel, are “free indeed?” Rescued fronr 
captive. The welcome r,who the of sin,—delivered from the. 
was to free our limbs from dis- sentence of eternal death,—brought into 
graceful fetters, ly anvounced the light of faith, with the eyes of their ° 
and ushered in. with an impa- . understanding A ap 
poverty Pry Corsi > cages posed sven. an to them all things are 
poe his former sufferings, soli- me new! Hence, the of 
stroke which wastodisencum- the apostle: “ Believing, we ice 
ber him from his chains. What scenes with Jo, unspeakable, and full~ of 
of transport ensued! Some leaped with glory.”—Memoirs of the late Philip Mel- 
ill, Esq. 


utterance; each, tn turn, iage in the C wealth.*-The 


into action, and beamed on —, ment during the Civemaninediah of Eng- 
. i land, to e from Sept. 29,1 
lations passed from friend to fri 3_at- . ens AB de het inte 


- before i 
berty, how much shall we njoy thy Unto theea loving and faithful husband. 
cadhite, wha Sevé: tide ve lente eae “: Woman.—I, C. D. do here, in the 
cruelly deprived of them!” We next Presence of God, the searcher of all 
day bade adieu to our prison, and began earts, take thee A. B. for my wedded 
a joyful march to meet and embrace husband ; and do also, in the presence of. 
our comrades, released, like us, from 0d, and before these witnesses, pro- 
the other prisons in the empire. And ise to be unto thee’a loving, faithful, 
al the measure of our felicity, on 224 telient wife. Zo St Ls 
so great and sudden a change of condi- Plott's History of Staffordshire.» 
tion, might well engross every faculty | Singular’ Customs at Cadiz.—Cadiz is 
of the soul, and seem to admit of no as pleasant a cily as any in Europe; it 
augmentation, yet inexpressible were stands on a peninsula, mostly encom- 
the ‘sensations of delight, with which passed by the sea, and is” fortified all 
gazed on the glorious canopy of the round. The gentlemen and ladies 


. We 
skies, and the extended that mostly walk on the rampart. E 


Do ng to our view, with its_rich va- evening when the sun sets, the bel 
y of natural productions. Our |! toll in all the churches, the men and’ 
estrangement from the fair face of women stop ina moment, of whatever 
nature gave it a novelty unfelt before, station, on the promenade, or in the 
and enhanced the real beauty of every’ street, while the priests in the churches 
object on its bosom. To our eyes, no- say the Lord’s prayer. The men lift 
thing appeared defective, nothing un- off their hats, and the ladies put their 
in . All that satiety and indif- fans before their faces, and. pray that 
ference to the bounty of heaven which God would preserve them through the’ 
arise from undisturbed possession, and night, as he had. done thi the day, 
still more from vicious habits, were and thank him for their daily bread. 
effectually overcome and destroy- When the oration is done in the 
ed, by the painful purification of churches, the bells toll in; then 
months added to months, in a succes- the gentlemen bow to the ladies, and 
sion that threatened to terminate ei- they all walk on agai 
ther in tual slavery or death. On and horsemen stop in the same manner. 
approaching theplace, where ourfriends, At nine o’clock the priests go about the 
had been separated from us, were streets with lanthoras, w give a 


assembled, our to them ight, and at 
sesieeaes ‘ovary Ooctatte, casd we terst Sens tush aie thod cat we cabart 
th to refrain 


the oe whom from acts of 
we were mutrounded, eedless of per- wick ess di ae 
cali embrace those deaf com- Travels in Europe, and Africa, 
of our past perils, now the By Macdonald. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
ani bog. make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly 


our Correspondents to furnish us with all 


ments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CORNWALL. 
Continued from page 498.) 


Truno.—The rise of another congre- 
tion of Dissenters in this town, must 
traced to the ministry of the Rev. 
Sam. Watxer, who is well known by 
somé published sermons, and who was 
curate of the parish, from the year 1746 
ceanlag to "Frera, tod te spepatat 
com to Tro, su juent 
sltiealion in his character and preach- 
ing , he himself described in a letter to a 
several P ep before his death. 

t 


He states, « he was es- 


prees~o nt, -_ not drink, — _ 
ike; yet , at that time, 
only historical ~eeneel. all the vitals 
of Christianity, but neither felt nor 
taught them practically:—that about a 
year after his coming hither, he fell un- 
der considerable suspicions and uneasi- 
” ness about rig at sod We manent ot 
preaching ; that, by the conversation 
a Christian friend, he soon became sen- 
sible that all was w within and 


jess, though he feared many had reject- 
ed the counsel of God against 
selves ; but that.a considerahle number 


E 
3 


eir impressions confirmed, and 
fo satisfactory evidence of their 
; under the influence of Divine 
” In our brief notice of Mr. 
Vaiker’s ministry, we must not omit 
his forming the more serious part of his 
tion: into a Society, consisting 
of two classes, which met alternately, 
once a.week,. for ing a sermon. and 
prayer, and once a week also for prayer 
and us.conversation, with a view 
to improvement.in Christian know] 
and practice, In drawing up the rules 


3 


a 





for this Society, Mr. Walker. chiefly, 
followed the plan laid down by the Rev. 
Dr. Josiah Woodward, in his Treatise, 
published nearly fifty years before, un- 


der the title of An Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Religious Societies in 
and about . , and of their endeavours 
for the _ Manners. This 


hook, which, on its first publication, in 
the reign’ of King William the Third, 
had received a public testimony of ap- 
robation sa ye re ages 2] wine 
Fisho nd seven judges, Mr. er 
ceculat among his people, in order to 
remove any prejudices that might exist 
against such associations. . meet. 
Soe ie Seetety: were held in Mr. 
alker’s house, or in the houses of 
some of the members to whom it hap- 
pened, from time to time, to be most 
convenient. It would seem, that this 
institution, by familiarizing the Pac 
to religious services, and places of meet- 
ing, and seasons of worship, not ap- 
pointed by the authorities of the na- 
tional ‘church, ‘may have tended, in 
some measure, to diminish their exclu- 
sive attachment to canonical 
consecrated walls, and established forms. 
Mr. Walker’s ministry at Truro termi- 
nated in April, 1760, and, after an ill.. 
ness of fifteen months, he died at Black- 
heath, in July, 1761. On the removal 
of this excellent man, his People were 
fully sensible of the loss they had sus-, 
tained, and endeavoured to supply what 


_ was wanting in the ministrations of the 


clergyman who filled the pulpit, by. 
mere frequent and stated meetings of 


, the Society. Instead of assembling, ~ 


at first, in apartments of the houses 
its different members, they took a 
large reom, which was fitted up and ap- 
propriated to their use. Here they re- 
gularly met for divine worship; but 
without considering themselves as Dis- 
senters, -or entertaining. any intention 
of ever eaving the establi church.. 
During Mr. Walker’s illness, they long 
cherished hopes of his recovery and re- 
turn; but just about: the time of his 
death, the rector of the parish also died, 
and the clergyman who succeeded, took 
up his residence at Truro, and perfor:n-, 
| the clerical duty. hinisel£ . His mi- 


nistry t ed hy.,the pious, 
' ope beni n. ee. 


iad: been. accustomed to h ng u the 
lips of Mr. Walker, and pega pera 'y 
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his pastoral care, nuw felt themselves 
bereaved of their spiritual father. Some 
of’ the more intelligent, privately ad- 
dressed the rector, in admonitory let- 
ters, pointing out the inconsistency of 
his preaching with the formularies of 
the church, and endeavouring to show 
him the ‘* more excellent way,” accord- 
ing te the Scriptures. But these ef- 
forts were all in vain; their effect 
was rather to exasperate than to re- 
form; and.every successive attendance 
at the church only aggravated the pain 
of the pious hearers, and evinced the 
hopelessness of the case. Their prepos- 
sessions in favour of the national church. 
were universally strong, and they con- 
tented themselves for years with the 
meetings at the room, as it was called, 
before and after canonical hours on the 
Eord’s-day, and on the evening of two 
other days every week. But, thoi 
much edification was experienced by 
the pious in these assemblies, yet, with- 
out a minister, it was not to be expected 
that many converts would be ied to 
their number, while in the course of 
on many were removed from them 
death. The propriety of leaving a 
urch, where the preaching of the mi- 
nister was in direct opposition to doc- 
trines which he had sulemnly professed 
to believe, and his character incon- 
sistent with the Gospel of Christ, at 
length forced itself on the reluctant at- 
tention of some, and in search of what 
they wanted, they resorted to the Pres- 
igre Meeting: but the ministry of 
r. Kello, resembling a <« trumpet” 
that « gives an uncertain sound,” and 
having little or none of the unction they 
had been to enjoy, was far 
from affording them the desired satis- 
faction. At last, after more than seven 
in this uncomfortable state, 
after many deliberations, consultations, 
and prayers for divine direction, and 
with much dissuasion from some of their 
a a goodly number of them 
mined on procuring a place of 
worship, forming themselves into a 
church as Protestant Dissenters, and 
obtaining a stated ministry. Accord- 
ing they took the lease of a house that 
ie ‘built for a cock-pit, and used 
_for that barbarous purpose for mere 
than half a century. This building 
was octagon without, and circular with- 
in, its diameter being twenty-five feet. 
It had two rows of seats round, which 
were retained; the middle was filled 
+ with benches, and a gallery was erected, 
covering near half of the area, and fur- 
i with pews. ‘Tho the con- 
ductors of this business well knew that 
No legal objection could be made to the 
fegister of this place in either of the 
courts by law directed; yet, having 
Cone. Mae. No. 47. 
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sufficient reason to anticipate every dif- 
ticulty that official ignorance might 
stumble upon, or chicanery, combined 
with prejudice, could invent, they de- 
termined not to apply to the Sessions, 
or the Archidiaconal Court in their own 
county, but sent the necessary declara- 
tion, under their -hands, to the Rev. 
Thomas Lewis, a dissenting minister at 
Exeter, requesting him to present the 
same to be registered at the Court of 
the pores a the diocese, and procure 
the certificate. On Mr. Lewis’s pre- 
senting this document, the Court an- 
swered, that having often been imposed 
upon by Methodists, who had no right 
to have their places of aye regis. 
tered, they must first write to the - 
tor of Truro, to inquire respecting the 
present apgneants, before they could 
say, whether they would comply with 
the application, or not, and t he 
might come in on such a day. 
n Mr, Lewis went again, on the ap- 
inted day, the Court said, that having 

n informed by the Rector of Truro, 
that the applicants were not Dissenters, 
but Methodists, they could not comply 
with the application. Mr. Lewis an- 
swered, that whatever the Rector. of 
Truro might choose to say, he could, 
from his own know , assure them, 
that the fact was otherwise ; that these 
Reople neither were, nor ever had been 
ethodists; that they had been edu- 
cated in the church of England, and 
had continued in its communion till 
very lately ; but that, for reasons which 
they judged sufficient, they had deter- 
mined on separating from it, and now 
declared themselves Protestant Dis- 
senters. The Court replied, that they 
should be guided by what the Reetor of 
Truro stated, and should reject the 
application. Mr. Lewis the 
answer to his friends at Truro, and they 
wrote to him again, requesting, that 
he would present their declaration to 
the Court once more, not soliciting as 
a favour, but demanding as a right, 
that it should be registered, and a copy 
of the register furnished without fur- 
thér objection or delay ; adding, that if 
thé Court should refuse to do their duty 
a ing to law, they would make use 
of the house for the intended purposes 
of divine worship, in the same manner 
as if the register had been made, and a 
copy of it furnished, and would hold the 
Episcopal Court answerable for all con- 
sequences; and that they would imme- 
diately apply to the Court of — 
Bench for a mandanius to compel a 
compliance with the law. Mr. Lewis 
went again to the Court, stated that he 
was come for the third and last time 
with the application from Truro, made 
the demand as desired by his friends, 


41 
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and concluded by handing over their 
letter for the sal of the Court. The 
pre dg e atts to all read 

7t itely apologized to 
Mr. Lewis fo Bastin fbain him so 
much trouble, expressed thei convic- 
tion that they had'been deceived ‘by the 
Rector of Truro, and proceeded to make 
the register and to furnish ‘the copy as 
required. ‘The original , on a shil- 
ling stamp, now lies on our , and as 
it contains a curious clause, riever, -per- 
haps, introduced into any similar‘ docu- 
ment, we shall t our teaders with 
a oy ~ of it. : - 

**I do hereby certify, that Nicholas 
Ivey, and John Allen. of the } 
of , in the county of Cornwall, and 
diocese of Exeter, and Joseph Knight, 
of the parish of St Clement’s, in the 
said county and diocese, have certified 
under their hands into the principal 
Registry of the Lord Bishop of the 

diocese of Exeter, that a house be- 
longing to them, the said Nicholas 
Ivey, John Allen, and Joseph Knight, 
in the borough of Truro aforesaid, is set 
wd a congregation of Protestant 
ters, who intend there to assem- 
ble for religious worship, there to be 
performed a minister qualified for 
that eile; ana that Thomas Lewis 
hath also certified, under his hand, into 
the said Registry, that ‘the abovesaid 
house is not intended for‘a Methodist 
soi , ae my hand rs twen.. 
ty-eighth day of February, in the year 
of our Tad one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. 
~“ Signed Nic. Geare, Register 
of the diocese of Exeter.” 

The old cock-pit, being thus fitted 
up and registered, was opened for di- 
vine worship on Friday, the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1769; when a suitable 
and excellent sernion was delivered by 
the Rev. Philip Gibbs, of Plymouth. 

The contempt and sneers of the rey 
fane, to which these pious people 
long been exposefl, now rose to the 
greatest height. They could anf 
pass the streets without being assail 3 
at ‘ig’ corner, with a noise resem- 
bling the crowing of cocks; a mode 
of insulting them oe ory by some of 
“the baser sort” of their neighbours, 
in allusion to the place in h they 
now assembled, on account of which 
also they were often deridingly desig- 
nated as eho re all the 
contempt, obloquy, and opposition 
they etperienced, they were abundant 
ly compensated by the réligious conso- 
lations they enjoyed themselves, ard 
the satisfaction they felt in seeing the 
Gospel become’ the power of God to the 
salvation of others. Mr. Gibbs preached 
to them with great acceptance for some 


weeks, and several ministers from Ply- 
mouth, and other places, visited them 
in succession. After some months, the 
Rev. Peter Sampson, after preaching 
afew weeks, was invited to become their 

vastor, and was ordained to that office 
in May, 1770, at a Meeting-house in 
Plymouth Dock ; adeputation from the 
church at Truro ogg omg him on 
that occasion. The late Mr. Laving- 
ton, of Bideford, delivered a most ex- 


cellent charge, from 1 Tim.iv. 16. Mr. 
Fawcett, Kidderminster, also took 
part in the service. 


Those pious persons, who, though un- 
able to hear the ministry then exer- 
cised in the parish church, could not be 
prevailed upon to become Dissenters, 
still held their meetings in the room on 
Lord’s-day evenings and Friday even- 
ings ; and, on Fridays, their dissenting 
brethren often assembled with them, as 
they had been accustomed to do. On 
one of those occasions, a circumstance 
occurred which we cannot withhold 
from our readers. They were favoured 
with the company of the Rev. Thomas 
Haweis, afterwards Dr. Haweis, Rec- 
tor of Aldwinckle; who was born near 
Truro, and had served an apprentice- 
ship in that town with a surgeon and 
apothecary, durihg the latter years of 
Mr. Walker's ministry, under which he 
was brought to the knowled 

ience weteh te + aol « r. Haweis 

ing ex to ie congrega- 
tion, the room was unusually crowded, 
and he delivered a discourse which was 
heard with the test: satisfaction. 
Tt was, however, followed by a most 
violent ‘address inst those of his 
hearers ‘who had left ‘the Established 
Church, and opened a Dissenting Meet- 
ing-house, It affords us ure to be 
able to add, what, doubtless, is known to 
many of our readers, that this gentle- 


and ex- 


man continued in the world lang enough 
to outlive these prejudices.in favour of 
the exclusive claims of the hierarchy, 
to unite, on various ions, with 
Dissenters and Dissenting migisters, 
and ‘to preach in di of 


worship; and that the dissenting cause 
at Truro sustained no injury from his 
attack. Mr. Sampson was a man of 
very slender education and moderate 
talents; but his ling was evange- 
lical and faithful; the congregation 
gradually increased, and many were 
addéd*to the church. At length, the 
meeting-house being crowded, and the 
attendance of many more being pre- 
vented, by watt of room, a spot of 
ground was obtained and vested in 
trustees, The people contributed libe- 
rally and cheerfully, oat were unable to 
raise any large part of the sum requir- 
ed, and Mr. Sampson was, therefore, 
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furnished with thenecessary documents, 
and deputed to solicit assistance from 
the friends of religion in various parts 


of the kingdom. The application was 
plo! and praduced about tive hun- 
dred _pomnds. hile this collection de- 
tained. Mr. Sampson from his charge, 
the public services were regularly car- 
ried on by the leading members of the 
church. The conclu service at the 
eld cock pit was performed ona Thursday 
evening in June, 1776. On the follow- 
ing Lord’s-day, the new meeting -house, 
known. by the name of Bethesda, was 
opened with two sermons by Mr. Samp- 
son. It is a substantial building, with 

stone walls and slated roof, fitted u 

sin d with pews “and partly wi 
es. It had no gallery at first, 
byt was planned with a view to the 
erection of-one, if it should be found ne- 
cessary- ‘There was soon a respectable 
increase in the number of hearers, and 
sometimes, in the winter evenings, the 
place was quite crowded. But, after a 
while, the spiritual prospect of the 
church ig gua py a Pempenn's 
preaching mue simplicity 
and unction which had atte it in 
he-old, house, the e-found less sa- 
tisfaction in hearing, tions 
declined in numbers, and few aitlitions 
were.made to the church. Im such a 
state of things, the continuance of har- 
mony was hardly to be expected. Mr. 
i » Moreover, on his settlement 
a TUrO, ne copanized the —- 
@ principles of independency, ad 
thoroughly imbued his people with 
those princij In the year 1782, he 
proposed. some alteration of the i- 
pline, tending to assimilate it mofe to 
the Presbyterian form, of which he now 
is decided preference. The 

church in general, as decidedly disa 
ed of the pro change, but Mr. 
pson persisted in his purpose, and, 

various contentions, continuin 

for several months, the history of whic 
would be more painful than interesting, 
the majority of the members withdrew 
ar peatnen and “or og eburch 
congregation. Sti r. Sampson 
found himself unable to bring those who 


. Temained to a compliance with his 
wishes, and discipline of the church 
Temained unaltered. But the injury 


ph by gee a een age A 
it, not on ing a majority e 
P 2 oll butvincludin 
erable majority of the. most pious and 
ful members, could not but be se- 


useful 
verely felt. The number of his hearers, 


ich had ap) epaicn4 for a time by 
curiosity of the public respecting the 
subject of difference, which unhappily 
} alana alluded to in the pulpit, soon 
ished ; and the last year or two of 


ig a consi- 


. entirely at the disposal 
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Mr.Sampson’s life must have been great- 
ly embittered by thesmallness of the con- 
ation, and the low stateofhischurch. 

e died of a fever in the year 1785. 
After his decease, Mr. Lawrence, a 
young man, from London, preached 
some time.on probation He was not 
at all te to the church, but was 
patronised by a few of the genteeler class 
of hearers,-who hired the old. Presbyte- 
rian meeting for him. He officiated 
there only,.a few months, then left 
Truro, and.soon after took orders in the 
established church. . The next. proba- 
yo was Mr. Hott, sont Homerton 
Academy, a young man of sterling piety; 
he preached to the _ ix 
months, and was succeeded by Mr. 
PanisH, formerly an itinerant in Lady 
Huntingdon's connexion, whose minis- 
try was generally acceptable, and who, 
in compliauce with the call of the 
church, became their pastor, and conti- 
nued with them three years. At the 
end of this period, he left them rather 
abruptly. Many months passed. with- 
out. any stated minister. The next 
pastor was the Rev. Witt1am Pappon, 
a man of unquestionable piety, although 
not. of commanding talents. He*re- 
moved from Plymouth, where he had 
been an assistant preacher for several 
, and settled at ‘Truro. in 1790. 
Under his ministry, the number of 
hearers increased, a gallery was erected 
opposite to the pulpit, and some addi- 
tions were made to the church. A small 
dwelling-house was also built for the 
minister, adjoining to one corner of the 
meeting-house. In Mr. Paddon’s time, 
a discovery was made, which, with dif- 
ferent. parties, might have produced 
very serious and unpleasant conse- 
qepene, The original trust-deed was 
rawn in such a manner that every sub- 
sequent deed, to each successive set of 
trustees, would require to be from the 
original granters, or their re nta- 
tives. Most of the trustees being dead, 
an application was made for a new deed, 
which, pf course, caused a reference to 
the original deed. This, though drawn 
by one of the most eminent attorneys 
in Cornwall, was found, nearly thirty 
years atter its execution, to be altoge- 
ther invalid. It had not been enrolled, 
as all such deeds are, by the Mortmain 
Act, required to be; and it contained 
clauses, which, if it had been enfolled, 
would still have rendered it null and 
void, ‘The premises were, therefore, 
of the heir-at- 
law. The heir-at-law was Mr. John 
Allen, of Hackney, the author of Mo- 
dern Judaism, translator of Calvin's In- 
stitutes, &c..and master of a ¥ ble 
academy for the education young 
gentlemen; the son of Mr. Allen, of 
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this account. To the generosity of 
this gentleman, the ch owe the free 
gift of the place by a new deed-of trust, 
yan 4 drawn and executed, and duly 
enrolled; which they have since ac- 
- knowl by a vote of thanks. The 
chief, if not the only thing, that dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the church 
under Mr. Paddon, was the appearance 
of hyper-calvinism among the members, 
several of whom, from time to time, 
withdrew in order to attend services 
more to their taste.- In the year 1812, 
Mr. Paddon, who had for some time 
been infirm, became the subject of a 
vr Aged affection, by which he was 
wholly laid aside from the work of the 
ministry, and confined to his house the 
remainder of his days. He entered 
into his rest in 1815. He was succeed- 
ed in the pastoral offices by the Rev. 
Wirttmm Moors, who, in 1813, 
removed from Mevagissey to Truro, 
where he still remains. Some time after 
his settlement there, two side galleries 
were erected, and the tion 
continues to be respéectable._-The late 
Mr. Thomas Wills, Chaplain to the 
+ ag of “> ingdon, and Mr. 

en artin, the Missionary, were- 
sabhwee of Truro. 

Truro ist Church.—Their place of 
worship is the old Presbyterian meeting- 


house, which was a by the Rev. 
‘Mr. Reppiyé, who laboured 
them for a years, with t useful 
ness. After his decease, they were, for 
some time, unsettled, but in 1819, in- 
vited Mr. Epmunp Cuarxe, of Step- 
ney Academy, as a probationer, and he 
was ined to the pastoral office over 
~them on the 18th of May, 1820. 
There is another small congrega' 
of Independents in Truro, who are 
at present without’a minister. ‘They 
lean to Antinomian sentiments. 
Trecony.—The old meeting-house 
-of the Independent Dissenters in this 
place, was built in the year 1766. One 
Sate pebacipal persons eonternet in it 
was Mr. 


and silversmith of that town. He and 
-his friends ied to the Court of the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, to certify this 


building and the use for which it was 

ned; that is, to give notice of 
their intention to perform divine service 
therein, aud to require it to be 
to Sanetionnet the 
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Truro, mentioned in a former part of yurbo 


halla Comyns, Esq. 
captain of a man-of-war, determined on 
i advan of this circum. 
stance; and under the sanction, as he 
conceived, of the Conventicle Act, issued 
a warrant of distress on the — of Mr. 
Eva, for T'wenty Pounds. rty toa 
much amount was seized, and 
offered for sale by auction, which pro- 
ceeded till en had been obtained to 
pay the fine and-expenses. In conse- 
quence of this proceeding, Mr. Eva ap- 
lied to na Committee a an Righ in 
ndon for protécti e Civil Rights 
of Protestant Dissewheass who first re- 
fee ge ge the Justice = cae 
legality of his proceedings, and u 

him to made satisfaction for the injury 
he had done. Upon his refusal to make 
any concession, the Committee advised 
an action to be brought, which was im- 
mediately commenced, in the name of 
Mr. Eva, at theirexpence. Mr. ine, 
afterwards Sir Elijah Impey, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in Ben- 
gal, was Counsel for the prosecution, 
and addressed the Court and Jury in a 
very able manner. The result of the 
trial was an order that the Jastice 
should pay all costs and the value of the 
goods that had been sold, and that what 
remained should be returned to the 
plaintiff. Thus the tyranny and obsti- 
nacy of this unworthy member of the 


Quorum cost him above eighty b 
This trial had a very happy chet in 


teaching the magistrates of the county 
a little more of the law upon this point 
than they were likely to have known so 
soon otherwise, and of protecting the 
Dissenters in Cornwall from any recur- 
rence of similar vexations.. The place 
of worship at Tregony is now supplied 
by the county itinerants. 
Torroint.—Upon the sea-shore at 
this place, the Rev. MattHew WILkxs 
is believed, many years since, to have 
ed the first sermon which 
been delivered there by a Dissen- 
ter; but which appeared, at the time, 
to produce no permanent effect. In 
1809, however, a respectable layman, 
from Plymouth Dock, Mr. SHEPPARD, 
recommenced preaching, and his mi- 
nistry having been instrumental to the 
conversion of many souls, a neat place 
of worship was erected in 1810, in 
which several of his hearers were united 
in church-fellowship, and at their re- 
quest, Mr. Sheppard was ordained over 
them in 1815. The church now con- 


sists of about 50 members, and the con- 
gregation of about 20v hearers. Here 
is also a good Sunday School. Mr. 
Sheppard preaches at Wild Cove, a vil- 
lage near ‘l'orpoint, in a licensed room, 
to a good congregation ; and at Caart- 
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HOLE, about five miles west of Tor- 
point, where the Gospel was introduced 
in 1818, and the attention it excited, 
led to the erection of a place of worship 
in the year 1820. ‘The attendance here 
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is good, and the encouraging. 

There isa Sau} School in connection 

with the place of worship. 
(To be continued: ) Bat om, og 
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Seamen's Library.—It has a oer to 
the Committee of the Port of London 
Society, that amongst the causes of 
vicious principles and habits, which 
have so distinguished our seamen, the 
want of some intelligible and entertain- 
ing books to occupy their leisure hours, 
has not been one of the least influential. 
They have, therefore, determined to 
form a library at the Floating Chapel 
for their use in Port ; and also to place 
a few books in the vessels sailing from 
the Port of London, as a sort of ‘* Ship’s 
Library”— where it Sg done _ 
the t of bei ly appreciated. 
The Committee, ber ug Frill feel 

ateful for donations of books suited to 

capacities of sailors. Not only will 
religious books be acceptable, but such 
as have a tendency te convey useful in- 
struction to their minds ; and all those 


peculiarly acceptable, 

They may be deposited at Mr. R. H. 
Marten’s, (‘Treasurer), Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane; Mr. W. Cooke’s, 
é ») 67, Great Prescot Street ; 

r. Shepherd’s, 8, Green Lettuce Lane, 
Cannon Street; Mr. Harvey’s 254, 
Wapping, and at the Floating Chapel. 


Libraries for the Highlands of Scotland. 
—The Rev. John Brown, of Whitburn, 
lately received two handsome donations 
of Religious Books, to assist the libraries 
now fi ting UP in the Highlands, and 
Islands of Scotland; they were sent by 
two respectable rs in London. 


A Case of considerable importance to Dis- 
senters.—Mr. Allen, a respectable sur- 
in York, has lately to serve 
office of Sheriff for that city, on the 
ground of his a a Dissenter; in 
consequence of which refusal, the cor- 
— body have resolved, that a Man- 
should be _——— as soon as 
possible from the Court of King's Bench, 
to oblige Mr. Allen to show cause, why 
he has refused to serve the office. Ac- 
cording to a bye law, on the records of 


_ ithe city, a person refusing to serve the 


Office of Sheriff, is liable to a fine of 

£150. This, of course, Mr. Allen has 

to pay. Mr. Allen, we are in- 

% » on a former occasion, 

and for. the same reason, to serve the 
office of Chamberlain. 

Wesleyan Methodistsz.—The next con- 


ference of Wesleyan Methodists, is to 
be held in London on the last Wednes- 
day in July 1822. That in Ireland, on 
the first Friday in the same month. 
The following is a statement of the 
numbers this year in the Society. 
InGreat Britain, . . . . 260,354 
Ireland, . . . . + « + 23,538 
Foreign Missions,. - . . 28,678 


‘Total under British and Irish 
Conference,. . - « « 812,570 
Ditto under America ditto, . 256,881 


Total number of Methodists 
throughout the world, exclu- 
sive of travelling Preachers, 569,451 


Increase this year in Great 
Britain, 6) 60 0 Sse) BT 

Ditto in Missionary Stati - 1,236 

Ditto in America, . . . . 15,957 











26,330 

Decrease in Ireland, . .. . 262 
Total increase,. . . . . * 26,068 
The above is extracted from the Morn- 


.ing Chronicle, Saturday, the 6th Octo- 
ber, 1821. 


Confirmation of Male and Female Male- 
Sfactors.—The Right. Reverend Father 
in God, the Lord Bishop of London, 
on Friday, (19th eae held a con- 
firmation at the General Penitentiary, 
Millbank, when 200 pri male and 
female, were admitted to that solemn 


_Tite !!!—lLet not the public wonder at 


the increase of juvenile delinquency ! 
British and Foreign Seamen's Friend 
Society, and Bethel Union.—The amniver- 
yay te Ae above Institution was held 
3 meg vA met 9th, and 10th of 
tober. anniversary sermons were 
— by the Rev. G. C. Smith, the 
v. R. Marks, and the Rev. T. Roberts, 
of Bristol. Nearly £100. were col- 
‘lected’ at the pu services. ‘The 
public meeting for business was held at 
the City of London Tavern on Wednes- 
day the 10th, Lord Gambier -in the 
chair. Soon after five the great room 
was crowded to excess, and it was now 
absolutely n that another rooni 
should be en . Capt. Sir 
Keith, Bart. of the Royal Navy, con- 
descended to take the chair in the lower 
room. - The was handed down as 
soon as possible, and the different 
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speakers hastened from one room to 
aber, that the ~~. of this a Py 
table asse migh 
eet with the v oer eg in- 
ormation they had to communicate. 
Various speakers addressed the assem- 
bly; and several table contribu- 
tions were added to the funds of the 
Society. 
Hants Sunday School Union.—On Wed - 
nesday the 10th ultimo, the Hants Sun- 
i Union held their Annual 
at the Swan Inn, Chichester: 
= of the Society’s 


> “it 
oy oe of he Seman A 


stated, > inthe Schools ati 
with the Union,. there are at present 
6,752 children, and 643 teachers, which, 
since the year 1811, when the Society 
was _ for: is san. increase of 465 
teachers, and 5009 scholars. ae 
the resolutions pom tr at this Mee 


a : 


Styles, of Brig and seconded by the 
Rev. Dr, Bogue, of Gosport, excited 
ieee interest :—‘* That although the 


le, ve in its t , and in- 
ie orrenir they <7 
declare their 
of the same, and most solemnly nos 


themselves to adopt every prudent and 


Ne School, Union.—-The 
Annual M of the Not 

School Union, was. on 

Monday, at the ing-bouse 

in Halifax the Rév. Richard 


Alliott in the chair. It 
the report of the Committee, that there 
are. in connexion with this Society 
Arik mr = of a —_ added 
number ip to 
Tag ia pe 


last a report, is i In thee even- 
_ing, the Rev. John Draper, delivered 
an excellent discourse at the Meeting- 
house of the Rev. R. Alliott, at Castle- 


ate, on the i subject to which 
services of the y had been de- 
voted. 


Hampshire Association.--Oct. 10, the 
Associated Churches held their half: 
yearly Meeting, at the Rev. J. Hunt’s 
Chapel when the Rev. T. Adkins, of 

, delivered a most excel- 
Ge sermon on the appointed subject : 
4% The Scripture Doctrine f the Hu- 
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man Soul.” After the sermon, the mi- ' 


“stood 


_ ‘Anonciation, Ww 


[NovemMBER, 


nisters and members of various 
churches, as is their usyal custom, cele- 
brated the Lord’s. Supper. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Promoti ae ‘ion was held ‘in the 
afternoon, ohn Plaisto, Esq. 
having ry called to the Chair, the 
‘Treasurer, Mr. E. Jackson, in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, read the Report, 
which stated, that the balance which 
the Society last year of. 
£1409. 2s. 9d., had been , and 
that there remained in the s of the 
Treasurer a balance of £55. The Rev. 
Dr. Bogue preached an excellent ser- 
mon in the evening, on the d of 
the Gospel Dispensation, from. Ephe- 
siafis, chap. i. ver. 10, The Rev. Dr. 
Styles preached on the preceding even- 
ing, from the parable of the grain of 


= > - 
e next -yearly is te 
he held at Andover: y Meeting Mr. 


Bristow, of Wilton, will preach on 
« The Necessity of Divine Influence 
for.the farther extension of the Gospel 
at home afid abroad.” 


Ni ire Independent Associa- 
tion.--On Thursday, the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the half-yearly Meeting of the 
Northamptonshire Independent Asso- 
ciation, was held at the ouse 

of the Rev. D. Griffiths, x of Sos Rusk 
. . The Rev.J.Pinkerton, of Weedon- 

» and the Rev. Walter Scott, of 
Rowell, preached in the morning. In 
the afternoon, the business of the As- 
sociation was transacted, when the col- 
lections and donations in behalf of the 
port ay fund were received, and 
to Be distributed as follows: —To 
the Moravian Mission, £25. To the 
Baptist Mission for the ‘Translation of 
the Scriptures, £10. To the. I[tish 
Evangelical Society, £20. ‘The re- 
maining sums were appropriated to the 
London Missionary Society. The Rev. 
James Robertson, of Stretton, preached 
in the ae At the meeting, aftef 
the evening service, it was unanimously 
resolved, a History of the Inde- 
tions in the county of 

‘orthampton should be » with 
a view to publication, and that all pa- 
; and documents tending to eluci- 

te this in subject, be trans- 
mitted to the Rev. James Robertson, 
of Stretton, or to the Rev. B. L. Ed- 
ess propoed compat to aid them in 

tion, er be present- 
oe pete half-yearly Meeti 1 
h will be he 
the Meeting-house of the Rev. B. L 
Edwards, Northampton, on . the 
Thursday before the last Sabbath in 
April, 1822. 


an. oh. C-4® & . eee 2 6h oem oh eS ie 
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Education at yoy oe onmee 
Commission for Public Pr is 
Excellency the President of ‘Hayti, 
whose anxiety is constantly directed 
towards the happiness of his fellow-citi- 





zens, has a commission ‘for 
instruction for Cape Haytien. On the 
23d July. the of Division; 
Magny, Brigadier General Nord Alexis, 

the members of this commission 
for public instruction, visited the pri- 
mary- school. General Magny there, in 
the presence of the you upils, pro- 
nounced the following address to the 
members of the above mentioned com- 
mission: 

« Citizens,—-Public instruction being 
one ef the important vehicles of nati 
promperity. been established in 

ti by a law, which defines your 
duties as member of the commission 
for public instruction. 4 bg ok a - 
tempt to expatiate upon the ts 
education ; its salutary effects are well 
known to you; but as a father and 
citizen, permit me to refer you to the 
fifth article of the law, to which I have 
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above referred; ‘you will there disco- 
ver the true foundation of uational 
glory, the talisman which, under every 
emergency, will direct you.” 

The General then proceeded to name 
the commission, and te declare: them 
ore to their office by the autho- 

ty of the President. 


Ci Union of Scotland.—We 
are exceet y. gratified to learn, that 
the Depu from the 
tional brethren of ‘Seotland, sisting 


of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Hercus, 
Sevouruble rectpiied, by is Oomipegee 
vourable ion, : 
tional Churches. in don and ‘its 
vicinty. The cause of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, has been 
with effect. by these excellent 
individuals in pany pnipstade the me- 
tropolis. We have the pleasure to.an- 
nounee, that their labours have already 
| ar prec between four and five hun- 
pounds to the cause in which they 
are engaged. — 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Editors of the Congregational M: 
ion and learning among thelr seston, and the public in general, 


cause of reli 


ine, with a view to subserve the 


have resolved to propose from time to time, a few subjects for Paize Easays, and 
Poems, to be submitted to their inspection, and published in this work. ‘The 


Essays and Poems are to be delivered in with a feigned 


ture attached to a 
nounced 


signal 
ivate note to the Editors; and the successful productions will be ani 


y their insertion in the 


ine, as soon after.the receipt of them as may be 


found practicable. The authors of the successful Essays and Poems, on app 
tion to the publisher, either personally or by letter, and after verification of their 
i identifying the fei 


be enti to a COMPLETE SET 


claim, by acknowledging an 
dim, by acknowl 


ed signature in the note to the 
the ConerEeGaTionaL Maga- * 


zine from its commencement in the year 1818, to the close of the present year. 
The unsuccessful papers may be claimed at the publisher’s, by application, under 


the private signature. The Editors think it necessary to state, 


‘in the com- 


ion of the Prag and poems, regard must be paid to the following limitations. 


‘o Essay will be 


owed to occupy more than four pa 
or six in one number. Pn Porm to 


in two succéssive num- 
three pages in two suc- 


cessive numbers, of four pages in one number. 
The following mabiects are now announced for Prize Essays and Poems to be 


submitted to the 


tors, at the publisher's, gn or before the ist January 1822. . 


ESSAYS. ‘ 
1. A View of the State of Religious Liberty in the principal Nations of Europe. 


2. The present State of Religion and Learning am 
. &. The t State of Popery in England, with 
. feracting ts G 


rowth, 


the English Dissenters, 
best Means of coun- 


4 On the Influence of Calvinistic Theology in Lange ers Practical Piety. — 
e 


4 On the Importance of maintaining, and 


best Means of promoting, 


Domestic. Religion. tS 
6. An Hast tical Essay, on the Conversion of the Britons to Christianity, 
POEMS. 


. The Evangelization of the South Sea Islands. m3 
t eto the Memory of the Two Thousand Ejected Ministers. 


@. An Od 
8. On the Charac 
4. 


ter and Deeds of Alfred. 


On the Conversion and Ministry of the Apostle Paul. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


In the press, and ay oo eps be pub- 
lished, with Notes,’ A Key to the Parsing 
Exercises contaived in ley Mervaye 


English Grammar, in which all the Ex- 
amples will be parsed at fall length; and 
in the Syntactical Examples the Rales will 
be quoted, By J. Hervey. 

The 5th volame of the Rev. A. Fuller’s 
Works.—-The ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, 6th, and 
7th, are all already pablisbed. Price, to 
subscribers, 12s. each. 

A new and beantiful Edition. of Moral 
Gallantry, and other Essays, by the late 
Sir George M‘Kenzie, of Rosewall. 

Mary Nelson, a Narrative, in 1 volume. 

_ Howe’s Works, the 8th end conclading 
‘volume. * . 

- The Warning Voice, being a Narrative 
of A——- M——~.. By the Author of Le- 
gend of Stutchbary. 

Dialogues between Farmer Watson and 
his Man Harry. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is | an 
English Edition of the Old Cev » by 
Rabant St. Etienne. 

An Abridgment of.a Voyage to Mada- 
gascar, by the Abbé Rochon: Containing, 


the Inhabitants, ‘ko. To which is prefixed, 

_iimian 

ev. Thomas Towne. 

In the press, & new edition, in one vol. 
Bro. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles.” 
By John Dick, D. Ds of Glasgow. 

A new Metrical Version of the Psalins of 
David; with an Appendix of select Psalms 
and Hymns, &c. By the Rev. Basil Woodd, 
A. M. Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, 
Backs. 

Mrs. Schemmel pebnick, Author ofa Tour 
Sie ke 

titled «* Biblical Fi agments.” 


_ In the press, the Third Number of 
Psalmo : 


Dosologia. A 
A new edition of Neal’s History of the 
Saitn, in’ re-printed from Dr. Toulmin’s 
; in 5 vols. 8vo. ;’ with Corrections 
By W. Jones, Author of 

he wserys aldenses, &o. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c.. : 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Memoirs of Mrs. Barfield, of. Thatcham, © 


Berks, formerly Miss Summers, of Ham- 
mersmith, with Extracts from ‘er Cor- 
By her Brother 1¢%mo. 3s. 


Incidents of Childhood. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 


Thowas Johnson's Reasons for Dissent- 
ing from the Church of England. Price 2d. 
or 14s. per bundred. 

The Aged Pastor ; a Biographical Sketch 


' of the Rev. H. Field,"of Blandford. By the 


Rev. R. Keynes. 8vo. 4s. 

Skotehes (50) of Sermons, vol. 1. 12me. 
2d edition, 4s. 

* Youth’s Evangelical Library, Part I. 
(being selecti soy ae Cowper), published 
monthly. ts. 6d. 

New Editions of Persuasions to Early 
Piety, by J. G. Pike, in 18mo. 2s. bound, 
or fine paper, 2s. 6d.—~in i?mo. 3s. 6d. 
extra boards, or on royal paper, 6s. 

The Seperior Advantages of the present 
Period: A Sermon, preached at the Monthly 
ag telat at Camberwell, October 11th. By 

v 
Meatal biciph ne. By the Rev. Sar 
Foster Burder, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boai 

Anecdotes, interspersed with Obsern, 


tions, intended to farnish Entertainment. 


and Instruction for leisure hours. By J. 
Thornton. 2 vols. 12s. 

Happivess, a Tale for the Grave and the 
Gay, in 2 vols. post 8yo, 12s. boards. 

The Duty of abstaining. from Debt: A 
Sermon, preached at Nile Street Meeting- 
house, Glasgow. By Greville Ewing. 
1s. 6d. 

Cottage Dialogues. By the Author of 
Michael Kemp. 12mo. 

Dr. Chalmers Christies and Civic Eca- 
nomy of Large Towns. No.9. is. 

An A for the Freedom of the 
iy the Rev. Robert: Hall. New 
edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Travels in Palestine, and- the Countries 
East of the River Jordan ; including a Visit 
to the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the 
Decapolis. By J. S. Buckingham, Member 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, &c. 4to. 
Plates. £3. 13s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. of Glasgow, in 
2 vols. 8yo. 18s. boards. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month. from. 
W. Bounsal] — 


the Rev. Mossrs, 


. Turner—W. Scott—J. Ryley—J. Morisun.—D. Russell —J. 


Thornton. 
Also from Messrs. Thomas Black 


burn—K.—M, M. M.—Senex—-J. F. Scott — 


M. C, 8.—Horatio—G. Wardlaw—A. Allan—W, Ellerby--Y.—J.W. W.— 


Alteruterque—-Wymondliensis—J. Z. Mor 
a -Sbagird--A, Allan-- Jos 


Cc. H. E. —M. P.—'Lheologus 
h Conder—B, Hanbury. 


'y of Inquisitor, which should tine h a noticed in our Jast number, 


PP wy mr of one short reply : 
formly signifies the overseer 

the hint of J. Z, M. had not been ov 
his wishes. 


AM ou Seon Dehed  See eae uni- 


i Christians ——T. of 
ed, aed we hope before Iong oe paly 


Erratum in the present Numher--P. 600, col. 1, line 23, for still read till, 





